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A Fortnightly Review 


(Covering the period January 15 toe 28) 


The Economic and Social Council 
last June authorized the holding of 
a World Population 
Conference in Aug- 
ust 1954 and decid- 
ed that if it convened in Europe the 
place should be Geneva. The Popula- 
tion Commission, in discussing plans 
for the Conference, had before it a 
communication from the Government 
of Italy, offering to contribute the 
equivalent of $25,000 if the Confer- 
ence is held in Rome. The Commis- 
sion, a 15-member advisory body, 
recommended that the Council re- 
consider the question of the place of 
the Conference, “taking into account 
the generous offer of the Italian Gov- 
ernment and the views expressed by 
members of the Commission.” 

The Commission at its current ses- 
sion is discussing such matters in con- 
nection with the Conference as the 
number of participants, number of 
working days and topics for inclusion 
on the agenda of both plenary ses- 
sions and smaller panels. At the direc- 


World Population 
Conference 
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tion of the Council, a tentative agenda 
has been prepared by the Secretary- 
General. 


Yet another effort to achieve settle- 
ment of the Kashmir problem will be 
techete made at Geneva on Febru- 

ary 4. India and Pakistan 
will be represented at a ministerial 
level conference under the auspices of 
Dr. Frank P. Graham, United Nations 
Representative for India and Pakistan. 
Informing the Security Council on 
January 23 that the parties had agreed 
to make this effort, Dr. Graham said 
that the negotiations will be on the 
basis of the resolutions of August 13, 
1948, and January 5, 1949, of the 
former United Nations Commission 
for India and Pakistan. This basis will 
be without prejudice to a further con- 
sideration, should that become neces- 
sary, of the twelve proposals for an 
integrated plan of demilitarization 
which Dr. Graham submitted to the 
Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan 
on September 7, 1951. The continu- 


ing negotiations are a result of a series 
of meetings Dr. Graham recently held 
at Headquarters with representatives 
of the two Governments. 


Talks aimed at finding a solution 
for the question of South-West Africa 
South-West Africa WETE resumed on 
January 26 by a spe- 
cial committee of the General Assem- 
bly. The five-member committee was 
asked by the Assembly to continue 
talks with the Union of South Africa 
toward resolving the question of South- 
West Africa’s international status and 
to report to the Assembly’s eighth 
session. Renewed efforts last autumn 
to solve this issue proved “inconclu- 
sive” according to the Committee, the 
chief points of difference being: “fun- 
damental” disagreement on how super- 
vision of the Union’s administration 
is to be carried out, and failure to 
agree on who should be the party with 
whom the Union would conclude a 
new instrument for the administration 
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of the territory. As in the case of the 
Committee’s previous meetings, the 
new series of discussions will be held 
in closed session. The members of the 
Committee are: Norway, Syria, Thail- 
land, the United States and Uruguay. 


Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr., the new 
permanent representative of the Unit- 
ed States to the United 
Nations, who presented 
his credentials to Secre- 
tary-General Trygve Lie 
on January 26, holds the rank of 
Ambassador. He has also been invited 
to attend the meetings of President 
Eisenhower’s Cabinet. Ambassador 
Lodge, formerly a member of the 
United States Senate, where he served 
on the Foreign Relations Committee, 
was a delegate to the fifth session of 
the General Assembly. 


United States 
Permanent 
Representative 


The members of the Commission on 
the Status of Women, who prepared 
the Convention on the 
Political Rights of 
Women adopted at the current ses- 
sion of the General Assembly, will 
meet for their seventh session in 
March. Among other matters for con- 
sideration will be the nationality of 
married women and the status of wo- 
men in private law, on both of which 
topics the Secretary-General has, at 
the Commission’s request, prepared 
reports. 


Status of Women 


Appointment of an Advisory Panel 
to assist him in dealing with certain 
cases of staff 
members charged 
with subversion 
was announced 
by Secretary- 
Trygve Lie on January 


Advisory Panel and 
Information Concerning 
United States Citizens 
in Secretariat 


General 





BEFORE THE INAUGURATION by the Indian Prime Minister, Shri Jawaharlal Nehru, in New Delhi recently of the seminar on the “Contributions of 
Gandhian outlook and techniques to the solution of tensions within and between nations.” (Sitting, left to right) Prof. G. Tucci (Italy); Dr. Mohd 





16. Mr. Lie named Leonard W. 
Brockington, of Canada, as chair- 
man and an alternate chairman is to 
be appointed shortly to serve in the 
chairman’s absence. Members of the 
panel are Ralph Bunche, Principal Di- 
rector of the Department of Trustee- 
ship and Information from Non-Self- 
Governing Territories; Tor Gjesdal, 
Principal Director, Department of 
Public Information; Gustavo Martinez 
Cabanas, Deputy Director-General, 
Technical Assistance Administration; 
and Constantin A. Stavropoulos, Prin- 
cipal Director in Charge of the Legal 
Department. 

Meanwhile, on January 9, an execu- 
tive order of the President of the 
United States had set forth procedures 
by which the United States Govern- 
ment would make available to the 
Secretary-General certain information 
concerning United States citizens em- 
ployed or being considered for 
employment in the United Nations 
Secretariat. 

The order recalled the opinion of 
the Commission of Jurists that it was 
of primary importance that the Sec- 
retary-General refrain from employing 
or dismiss from employment any 
United States citizen who he has rea- 
sonable grounds for believing has 
been, is, or is likely to be engaged in 
espionage or subversive activities 
against the United States. It recalls 
also that the Commission had advised 
that all Member states recognize the 
independence of the Secretary-General 


and his sole responsibility in the selec- 
tion and retention of staff. 
The order sets forth that upon 


receipt by the United States Secretary 
of State from the Secretary-General of 
the name and other necessary indenti- 
fying data concerning each United 





States citizen employed or being con- 
sidered for employment by the United 
Nations, there shall be an investiga- 
tion of such person. After all the in- 
vestigatory procedures, which include 
the right to a hearing and to an ap- 
peal if the report contains derogatory 
information, have been completed, the 
determination is to be transmitted to 
the Secretary-General for his use in 
exercising his responsibility with re- 
spect to the integrity of United Na- 
tions personnel. 


The fourth periodic report of the 
United Nations Military Observers in 
Greece, covering the period 
from October 5, 1952, to 
January 5, 1953, has been submitted 
to the Balkans Sub-Commission of 
the Peace Observation Commission by 
Colonel J. G. E. Reid, Principal Ob- 
server. Colonel Reid was glad to re- 
port “that the situation along the 
Greek-Albanian and Greek-Bulgarian 
frontiers has in general been quiet and 
no serious frontier incidents have oc- 
curred in the course of the past three 
months.” 


Balkans 


The major emphasis in allocations 
announced January 26 from the Ford 
i seOdean Foundation Grant to aid 

refugees is On voca- 
tional training. 

Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
the United Nations High Commis- 
sioner for Refugees, who administers 
the fund, announced the allocation of 
$451,720 to four international volun- 
tary agencies and their affiliated na- 
tional societies, to cover 23 projects. 
Of these, 13 are intended to give 
young refugees an opportunity to train 
in vacations preparing them for a use- 
ful future. 


Hussein Haikal (Egypt); Lord Boyd Orr (United Kingdom); Shri Jawaharlal Nehru; Mrs. Alva Myrdal (UNESCO); Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, Minister 
for Education, Government of India; Madame Cecilia Merieles (Brazil); Dr. Matin Daftri (Iran); Dr. Ralph Bunche (United States); Prof. Massingnon 
(France); and Mr. Yusuke Tsurumi (Japan). (Standing, left to right) Dr. N. S. Junankar (Ministry of Education India); Shri K. G. Saiyidian (Min- 
istry of Education); Shri Humayun Kabir (Additional Secretary, Ministry of Education); Shri L. R. Sethi (Ministry of Education); Acharya Narendra 


Deva (Indian delegate); Kaka Saheb Kalelkar (Indian delegate); Shri Pyarelal (Indian delegate); and Shri S. Nagappa (Ministry of Education). 
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CENSUS ANALYSES AS AID 
IN DEVELOPMENT PLANNING 


TS population of Earth may 
double in the next 70 years. This 
is a “calculated” guess made by United 
Nations statisticians in one of several 
reports to the Population Commission, 
a 15 member expert body of the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council, in session 
at Headquarters since January 19. 

While only rough estimates of 
population are available for areas in- 
habited by at least a third of the 
world’s people and statistics for an- 
other third are inadequate, the pattern 
of censuses taken in the last decade 
makes such a prediction at least 
reasonable. 


Is it possible to develop resources 
and production fast enough to meet 
the needs of this growing population? 
At the request of the Commission, the 
United Nations Secretariat is carrying 
out a program of scientific research 
on trends of population in various 
parts of the world and on the inter- 
relationship between them and social 
and economic problems. Demography 
cannot furnish the entire answer to 
our question; but it can, by analysis 
of census and other statistics, con- 
tribute to any plans for development 
by giving a composite picture of the 
total number of people for whom the 
plans must provide, as well as the 
number in the working ages who will 
have to carry them out. 

Compilation of census statistics on 
any reliable scale began in the 18th 
century but by around 1850, accord- 
ing to one of these reports, only 200 
million people were enumerated. The 
number has increased regularly almost 
every decade since, and around 1950 
more than 1,400 million persons were 
enumerated in 156 geographical areas, 
an estimated 59% of Earth’s total. 
Great progress has been made in the 
Western Hemisphere (only Peru and 
Uruguay have not taken census in the 
decade ending 1952) but few censuses 
have been taken on the African con- 
tinent. (The number of inhabitants 
of Africa, however, for whom no re- 
cent data are available are relatively 
minor in relation to the total world 
population. ) 

The censuses around 1950 are of 
special interest because they were car- 
ried out in accordance with several 
specific international recommenda- 
tions. Considerable international assist- 
ance was given to help countries get 
maximum value from their censuses 
and to make the figures more compar- 
able. Sex, age, marital status, and 
some measure of economic activity 
have been included in the majority of 
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the censuses and, in many others, 
place of birth and citizenship are in- 
cluded. Many of the countries included 
questions on education; most of the 
others asked about ability to read and 
write. 

Other questions have been asked on 
religion, residence, housing conditions, 
physical disability and, most impor- 
tant for those who have wandered 
from their country, where they have 
gone and what they have found to do 
there. 


DETAILED DATA NEEDED The reason for 
all this curiosity, demographers ex- 
plain, is that comprehensive detailed 
data on population trends are vital in 
order to plan efficient exploitation and 
use of the world’s resources to support 
that predicted situation, in the span of 
a mere four generations, when there 
will be twice as many mouths to feed 
and bodies to clothe as there are to- 
day. 

If maximum success is to be 
achieved in any economic and social 
programs, the objectives must be re- 
lated to the present and future size 
of population, its composition and 
geographical distribution. Since demo- 
graphic characteristic of a population 
themselves set limits to development 
plans, for example, by determining the 
supply of labor, population questions 
have to be studied in both their static 
and dynamic aspects. 

In under-developed countries, where 
the registration of vital statistics is 
usually inadequate and often non- 
existent, the census is important as the 





only source of information on such 
questions as fertility, mortality and 
migration. In fertility studies for in- 
stance, it is possible to assess levels, 
trends, and differentials by consider- 
ing the ratio of children to women of 
child-bearing age. Estimates on mortal- 
ity and of the net volume of migra- 
tion between two census dates can be 
made by comparing data on the native 
and foreign-born population classified 
by sex and age, at the two censuses. 


Data on place of birth can be used 
to analyze mobility within a country 
as well as migration from without. The 
age structure indicates the future size 
and age distribution of the labor force. 
Special attention should be given to 
the study of family size on account of 
its importance in the development of 
social welfare services. These are a 
few examples of problems which may 
be analyzed within the framework of 
the more general study of population 
size and density in relation to natural 
resources available. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE United Nations 
agencies can contribute through the 
Technical Assistance program by re- 
cruiting the services of expert demo- 
graphers, who can give Member gov- 
ernments advice and assistance in the 
planning stage of the project and pos- 
sibly also aid in carrying out some 
comparative studies in the final stage. 
Alternatively, guidance could be af- 
forded governments at their request, 
by outlining the scope of the inquiry, 
and suggesting topics to be covered 
and techniques to be used. 

In addition to such analyses for in- 
dividual countries, the availability of 
new census figures for a large number 
of countries offers an opportunity to 
undertake certain projects utilizing 
these statistics on an _ international 
scale. Several projects of this type are 


THE CHAIRMAN of the seventh session of the United Nations Population Commission, Dolphe 
Vogelnik, Yugoslavia, (centre) confers with the Vice-Chairman, Germano Jardim of Brazil, (left), 
and the Rapporteur, Norman H. Carrier of the United Kingdom (second from right). 
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included in the present program of 
United Nations work on populations. 
Examples are the study of demo- 
graphic aspects of labor supply, em- 
ployment, and unemployment, planned 
for 1953 and 1954 in accordance with 
previous recommendations of the 
Population Commission, and the study 
of demographic aspects of the prob- 
lems of the aged, now under way. 
A project for which there seems to be 
a definite, practical need at this time, 
is the preparation of new world maps 
of the density and distribution of pop- 
ulation. 


Expecting the results of some cen- 
suses taken in and around 1950 to be 
shortly available, the Population Com- 
mission at its last session asked the 
Secretary-General to study the pos- 
sibility of making, in co-operation 
with the governments of some under- 
developed Member states which have 
recently taken a census of population, 
a pilot analysis of census results. 


ANALYTICAL APPRAISAL The assistance 
of the United Nations in a study of 
this character has recently been re- 
quested by Pakistan; similar studies 
may be undertaken in other under- 
developed countries upon request. In 
making such studies it has been sug- 
gested that the Commission might 
want to widen the scope of the recom- 
mendation by encouraging the govern- 
ments of the Member states to under- 
take, in addition to the routine pub- 
lication of census tabulations, an 
analytical appraisal of their demo- 
graphic situation on the basis of cen- 
sus results and other available data. 
Apart from other considerations, the 
findings of such projects, by providing 
additional and valuable material for 
discussion, would be useful to the 
World Population Conference sched- 
uled for 1954. 


The analyses suggested would, broad- 
ly speaking, have two objectives: 


@ to fill gaps in existing knowledge 
of the relationships between popula- 
tion trends and the problems of eco- 
nomic and social development; 


@ to make possible, by providing a 
factual basis, the study of practical 
bearings of a given demographic situa- 
tion on the economic and social de- 
velopment of the country concerned. 


In other words, it is not enough to 
say that if our population is going to 
double in the next 70 years, or even 
show a marked increase, we must 
grow more food, raise more cotton 
and wool, mine more coal, generate 
more power. It is vital to know who is 
going to do these things, and where, 
how much training is needed and how 
the job can be done without seriously 
dislocating world economy. 
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INTERNATIONAL BANK OPERATIONS IN 1952 


OANS by the International Bank 

for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment reached a total of $1,524,287,- 
000 by the end of 1952, and reserves 
increased to $97,500,000, according 
to Bank records. Since it began opera- 
tions in 1947, it has made 74 loans 
for nearly 300 projects in 28 countries 
and territories. Sixteen loans, amount- 
ing to $292,504,000, were made last 
year to twelve countries. 

Highlights of operations in 1952 
included: (i) increased lending in 
non-dollar currencies; (ii) the Bank’s 
first sale of a bond issue in Canada; 
(iii) increased sales of securities held 
in the Bank’s loan portfolio; (iv) the 
Bank’s first direct loan to a manufac- 
turer; and (v) continuation of the 
Bank’s extensive technical assistance 
program. 


NON-DOLLAR LOANS Two loans in 1952 
were made entirely in non-dollar cur- 
rencies. One, for 18,000,000 Swedish 
kroner (approximately $3,500,000) 
was made to the Bank of Finland for 
modernizing and expanding  Fin- 
land’s wood-products industry. Ice- 
land received a loan in various Eu- 
ropean currencies, for the equivalent 
of $854,000, to help finance the con- 
struction of a nitrogen fertilizer plant. 
This loan will be disbursed in British 
pounds, French and Belgian francs, 
and Norwegian kroner. In addition, a 
loan for the equivalent of $27,200,- 
000, made to Pakistan for rehabilita- 
tion and modernization of railroads, 
included the equivalent of $12,000,- 
000 in French francs. 


BOND SALES Last February, Bank 
bonds were sold in Canada for the 
first time. The issue, totalling $(Can.) 
15,000,000, was marketed publicly 
through a nation-wide syndicate of 
investment dealers and _ chartered 
banks. 

Two further bond issues were also 
sold in the United States and one in 
Switzerland: a $50,000,000 issue in 
May and a $60,000,000, issue in Octo- 
ber; and an issue of 50,000,000 Swiss 
francs (approximately $11,600,000) 
in November. This was the Bank’s 
fourth bond sale in Switzerland. 

At the end of 1952, the Bank’s 
direct obligations outstanding totalled 
the equivalent of $567,500,000. 


SECURITY SALES In addition to selling its 
own bonds, it sold $32,200,000 of 
securities from its portfolio—that is, 
securities received from its borrowers 
in connection with loans. This was by 
far the largest yearly total of portfolio 
sales in the Bank’s history. At the end 
of 1952, portfolio sales totalled $67,- 
700,000, 


The Bank’s first direct loan to a 
manufacturer was made to the Indian 
Iron and Steel Company, Ltd., in De- 
cember 1952. The loan of $31,500,- 
000 will help finance the Company’s 
five-year project to double its present 
annual output of iron and steel. 

Loans were also made during 1952 
in Mexico, Brazil, Southern Rhodesia 
and Turkey for power development; 
in Brazil, Colombia and Pakistan for 
railroad expansion and development; 
in Peru for port improvement; in the 
Netherlands for air transport; in Paki- 
stan, Peru and Iceland for agricultural 
development; in Australia for develop- 
ment in eight sectors of the economy: 
and in Finland and India for industrial 
expansion. 


TECHNICAL AID The Bank also continued 
to provide a wide variety of technical 
assistance to its member countries dur- 
ing 1952. A general survey mission 
was sent to Jamaica to study the coun- 
try’s resources and to recommend an 
economic development program; the 
reports of that mission and of four 
other survey missions—to Iraq, Sur- 
inam, Ceylon and Nicaragua—were 
completed and presented to the Gov- 
ernments in 1952. In addition, the 
report of a joint Bank-Fao agricultural 
mission to Chile was presented to the 
Government in December. The Bank 
also sent a special mission to Panama 
to help officials in planning that coun- 
try’s further economic development. 

In addition, it sent individual mem- 
bers of its staff, or its consultants, to 
member countries to advise on specific 
development problems and on techni- 
ques of development programs. Alto- 
gether, representatives were sent to 30 
of its 54 member countries. 





FINANCE CORPORATION The Bank is also 
continuing its studies on a proposal 
for the establishment of an Interna- 
tional Finance Corporation to stim- 
ulate economic development through 
private investment in under-developed 
countries, in accordance with a re- 
quest made last June by the Economic 
and Social Council after considering 
a preliminary Bank report on the sub- 
ject. Results of this study and of any 
action the Bank might take on the 
proposal are to be submitted jo the 
Council in 1953. 





NEW MEMBERS Four countries—Burma, 
the Federal Republic of Germany, 
Japan and Jordan—joined the Bank 
during the year, bringing total mem- 
bership to 54 and increasing its capital 
subscription to $9,036,500,000. 
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ISSUES BEFORE RESUMED 


ASSEMBLY SESSION 


HEN the General Assembly re- 

cessed on December 22 until 
February 24, nine items on its agenda 
remained uncompleted. Korea is in- 
cluded under two subject headings— 
Reports of the United Nations Com- 
mission for the Unification and Re- 
habilitation of Korea and Reports of 
the Agent-General for Korean Recon- 
struction. It was under this item that 
the Assembly made its proposals for 
the repatriation of prisoners of war 
in Korea which were subsequently 
rejected by the Chinese and North 
Koreans. This rejection will be consid- 
ered by the Assembly when it resumes 
its session. 

Of the total of nine items remain- 
ing, seven were on the 73-item agenda 
as it was adopted by the Assembly 
on October 16, 17, and 21. The other 
two were added during the course of 
the session. 

The items other than Korea are as 
follows: 


Regulation, Limitation, and Balanced 
Reduction of All Armed Forces and 
All Armaments: Report of the Dis- 
armament Commission. 


The task of the Disarmament Com- 
mission is to prepare proposals to be 
embodied in a draft treaty (or treat- 
ies) for the regulation, limitation, and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments, for the elimination 
of all major weapons adaptable to 
mass destruction, and for effective 
international control of atomic energy 
to ensure the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the use of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes only. The Com- 
mission consists of the eleven mem- 
bers of the Security Council and 
Canada. 

The Commission, which worked 
through two committees, has discussed 
several proposals: a United States 
proposal entitled “Essential principles 
for a disarmament program”; U.S.S.R. 
proposals on the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the reduction of arma- 
ments and armed forces which the 
Assembly had referred to the Com- 
mission; a United States working paper 
entitled ‘Proposals for progressive 
and continuing disclosure and verifi- 
cation of armed forces and arma- 
ments”; a joint working paper and 
a later supplement by France, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, setting forth proposals for fix- 
ing numerical limitations on all armed 
forces; and suggestions by France on 
the schedule and timetable for imple- 
menting any agreed disarmament pro- 

am. 

The U.S.S.R.’s position was that any 
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suggested course but its own would 
delay decisions on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons and the reduction of 
armaments, decisions which it con- 
tended should be taken at the outset. 
From time to time, discussion oc- 
curred on U.S.S.R. charges of alleged 
use of bacterial weapons in Korea 
and China, allegations which were 
emphatically denied. The Commission 
held it was not the proper forum to 
consider specific charges of bacterial 
or any other kind of warfare. Later, 
it rejected a U.S.S.R. proposal to put 
the subject of bacterial warfare on its 
plan of work, but it revised that part 
of the plan dealing with the elimina- 
tion and control of weapons of mass 
destruction to include a specific refer- 
ence to bacterial weapons. 

The Commission’s first report, 
which was required by June 1 and 
which it adopted on May 28, was a 
brief, factual one. Its second report 
was a comprehensive One covering its 
work since its first meeting on Febru- 
ary 4 and containing the texts of 
proposals submitted and a summary 
of discussion. 


Methods Which Might Be Used to 
Maintain and Strengthen International 
Peace and Security in Accordance 
With the Purposes and Principles of 
the Charter: Report of the Collective 
Measures Committee. 


Established by the General Assem- 
bly’s “Uniting for Peace” resolution 
of November 3, 1950, the Collective 
Measures Committee was directed to 
study methods to maintain and 
strengthen international peace and se- 
curity in accordance with the Charter, 
taking due account of arrangements 
for collective and regional self-de- 
fence. The Committee, which was in- 
structed to report to the Security 
Council and the Assembly, is com- 
posed of Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Burma, Canada, Egypt, France, Mex- 
ico, the Philippines, Turkey, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom, the United States, Vene- 
zuela, and Yugoslavia. 

During the first year, the Commit- 
tee’s emphasis was on the development 
of principles and procedures aimed at 
reducing or eliminating improvisation 
to ensure effective collective action, 
and the basic conclusions of its first 
report in 1951 stressed the increasing 
need for an effective collective secur- 
ity system. 

In its second report, adopted on 
October 6, 1952, the Committee again 
stressed the urgent necessity of devel- 
oping to the fullest possible extent an 
effective system of collective security 
under the United Nations. The Char- 


ter, it pointed out, provides the 
broad framework within which such 
a system can be developed, and the 
conclusions in its first report set forth 
principles which are fundamental to 
such development. 

The Committee last year supple- 
mented its earlier conclusions with an 
elaboration of particular subjects with- 
in the framework of the system out- 
lined in the first report, and the con- 
clusions related to those subjects and 
to the question of sustaining the pro- 
gram instituted by the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. 


Complaint of non-compliance of states 
still detaining members of the Greek 
armed forces with the provisions of 
resolution 382 A (V), adopted by the 
General Assembly on December /, 
1950, recommending “the repatriation 
of all those among them who express 
the wish to be repatriated.” 


Asking the Assembly to take up this 
matter, Greece charged that, with the 
exception of Yugoslavia, the other 
states detaining members of the Greek 
armed forces had ignored the Assem- 
bly’s recommendations. Thus, more 
than 3,000 Greek military personnel 
were forcibly detained far from their 
homes in contravention of the ele- 
mentary rules of international law and 
the generally accepted human stand- 
ards. Some had been traced in Alban- 
ia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Poland, Romania, and the U.S.S.R. 

Efforts for the tracing of all of them 
undertaken by the International Com- 
mittee of the Red Cross, with a view 
to ascertaining their wish for repatria- 
tion, had so far been thwarted by the 
detaining Eastern European countries, 
Greece said; and, for months, nothing 
had been heard from the very few 
among those detained who had man- 
aged to correspond, from time to 
time, with their families in Greece 
through the International Committee 
of the Red Cross or by way of some 
other indirect channel. 


Interference of the United States of 
America in the internal affairs of other 
States as manifested by the organiza- 
tion on the part of the Government of 
the United States of America of sub- 
versive and espionage activities against 
the U.S.S.R., the People’s Republic of 
China, the Czechoslovak Republic, 
and other People’s Democracies. 


Czechoslovakia asked the Assembly 
to consider this question. In 1951, its 
explanatory memorandum stated, the 
United States Mutual Security Act 
provided for a special appropriation for 
the organization of subversive and es- 
pionage activities against the U.S.S.R., 
the People’s Republic of China, the 
Czechoslovak Republic, and other 
People’s Democracies. In 1952 again, 
large sums were appropriated by Con- 
gress for this purpose. The purpose 
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and intent of the Act were to under- 
mine, by acts of espionage, diversion, 
and terrorism, the regimes of other 
countries freely elected by their 
peoples. 

Recent events had shown that the 
Act had been carried into effect and 
that activities carried on by order of 
the United States on the territory of 
other states and organized and financed 
by the United States had been inten- 
sified and were being redoubled. These 
facts showed that so-called refugees 
were being enrolled into military for- 
mations for carrying out armed at- 
tacks against their countries of origin. 
Furthermore, the United States was 
sending out agents for espionage pur- 
poses and for organizing terrorists to 
carry out acts of diversion, terrorism, 
and violence. 

Such activities, © Czechoslovakia 
charged, were in flagrant contradiction 
with the purposes and principles of 
the United Nations Charter and were 
directed against peaceful collaboration 
and peaceful co-existence among peo- 
ples. Directed against the security of 
other states, they constituted a danger 
to international peace and _ security. 


Measures to avert the threat of a new 
world war and measures to strengthen 
peace and friendship among the na- 
tions. 


Poland, which submitted this item 
to the Assembly, proposed the adop- 


tion of a draft resolution by which the 
Assembly would recommend to the 
parties engaged in the war in Korea 
the immediate cessation of military 
operations on land, at sea, and in the 
air; the return of all prisoners of war 
to their homeland, in accordance with 
international standards; the withdraw- 
al from Korea of foreign troops, in- 
cluding the Chinese volunteer units, 
within a period of from two to three 
months; and the peaceful settlement 
of the Korean question on the princi- 
ple of unification of Korea, this unifi- 
cation to be achieved by the Koreans 
themselves under the supervision of a 
commission, with the participation of 
the parties immediately interested and 
of other states, including the states 
which have not taken part in the war 
in Korea. 

Under this proposal, too, the As- 
sembly, desiring to avert the threat of 
a new world war, would recommend 
to the United States, the U.S.S.R., the 
United Kingdom, France, and China 
to reduce their armed forces by one 
third within one year, including their 
air, naval, and auxiliary forces, and 
to submit full data on their arma- 
ments; would recommend to the Se- 
curity Council that it call an inter- 
national conference as soon as possible 
for the carrying out by all states of 
the reduction of armed forces; would 
call for the adoption without delay of 
a decision on the unconditional prohi- 


bition of atomic weapons and other 
weapons of mass destruction and the 
establishment of strict international 
control over the observance of that 
decision by all states; and would call 
on all states which had not acceded 
to or ratified the Geneva Protocol of 
June 17, 1925, on the prohibition of 
the use of bacterial weapons to accede 
to or ratify that instrument. 

Finally, under the Polish proposal, 
the Assembly would declare that par- 
ticipation in the “aggressive” North 
Atlantic bloc, “which has_ brought 
about an ever-growing armaments race 
and has aggravated international ten- 
sion, is incompatible with Member- 
ship in the United Nations”; would 
call on the Big Five to conclude a 
peace pact designed to bring about 
reduction of their armaments and the 
strengthening of peace among the 
nations; and would call on all other 
states to adhere to the peace pact. 


Question of impartial investigation of 
charges of use by United Nations 
forces of bacteriological warfare. 
This item was included in the 
agenda at the request of the United 
States, which explained that since 
February 1952 the world had been 
exposed to “a false and malicious 
campaign conducted by the Soviet 
Union and Soviet bloc states and by 
organizations dominated and con- 





CROWN PRINCESS MARTHA OF NORWAY (centre) visited United Nations Headquarters on January 21 with her two daughters, Princess 
Astrid (right) and Princess Ragnhild. They were shown about the buildings by Secretary-General Trygve Lie, a Norwegian citizen, and Hans 
Engen (left), permanent representative of Norway to the United Nations. 
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trolled by the Soviet Union to the 
effect that United Nations forces 
fighting against communist aggression 
in Korea have resorted to the use of 
bacteriological warfare.” In this cam- 
paign, which was world-wide in scope, 
the Soviet bloc had sought to establish 
the charges by fabricating “scientific” 
evidence, by forming so-called “in- 
vestigation” commissions carefully se- 
lected to ensure their partiality, and 
by inducing so-called “confessions” 
of American prisoners of war. 

Responsible officials of the United 
States and of the United Nations Com- 
mand had demonstrated the complete 
falsity of the charges. Furthermore, 
the United Nations Command had 
accepted an offer by the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to inves- 
tigate the charges and had agreed to 
co-operate fully in regard to an offer 
by the World Health Organization of 
assistance in combatting any epidemics 
existing in North Korea and China, 
regardless of source. Both offers had 
been rejected by the communists, 

In June 1952 the United States had 
brought the matter to the Security 
Council with a view to lessening inter- 
national tensions by establishing the 
facts. Both draft resolutions, however, 
were vetoed by the Soviet Union— 
the first requesting the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to in- 
vestigate, and the second, on the basis 
of the Soviet bloc’s refusal of an im- 
partial investigation, concluding that 
the charges must be presumed to be 
without substance and false and con- 
demning the practice of fabricating 
and disseminating such false charges. 

Since then, the Soviet Union had 
reiterated the charges and continued 
its campaign of hate and villification 
based on the charges, which, the 
United States said, were in fact de- 
signed to discredit the United Nations 
action in Korea and were thus directed 
against the United Nations itself. 

The false charges, the refusal to 
agree to an impartial investigation, 
and the malicious propaganda cam- 
paign based on the charges “impair 
friendly relations,” the United States 
submitted, “and create a_ situation 
which should be considered by the 
General Assembly as an urgent and 
important matter and on which appro- 
priate action should be taken.” 


Appointment of the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. 


On November 10, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie tendered his resigna- 
tion to a surprised Assembly. Reading 
a letter he had handed earlier that day 
to President Pearson, he disclosed that 
on September 11, in a personal and 
confidential conversation with Mr. 
Pearson, he had announced his deci- 
sion, after lengthy consideration over 
many months, to submit his resigna- 
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tion. Originally he had intended to do 
this at the opening of the session, 
but had delayed until the Foreign Min- 
isters of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council were all pres- 
ent for the first time during the ses- 
sion, in the hope that this would facili- 
tate agreement on his successor. 

Mr. Lie stated that he was certain 
that this was the time to leave without 
damage to the United Nations, and 
that it would be better for the United 
Nations if he did so now. In 1950, at 
the end of his five-year term, he re- 
called, he had wanted to retire, but 
agreed to continue only because the 
aggression in Korea created circum- 
stances that put him under an obliga- 
tion to carry on. 

But now the situation was some- 
what different. In the event of an 
armistice in Korea, a new Secretary- 
General, the unanimous choice of the 
five great powers, the Security Coun- 
cil, and the Assembly, might be more 
helpful than he could be. On the other 
hand, if the world situation should go 
from bad to worse, he would not want 
the position of Secretary-General to 
hinder any hope of reaching a new 
understanding that would prevent 
world disaster. 

Furthermore, the Permament Head- 
quarters buildings had been com- 
pleted, the Secretariat was _ better 
established and organized, and a new 
Secretary-General should have time 
before the next session to form his 
own judgment about the proposals for 
reorganization of the Secretariat which 
he, Mr. Lie, had placed before the As- 
sembly for improving the administra- 
tion in the future. 

He was stepping aside now, the 
Secretary-General concluded, because 
he hoped this might help the United 
Nations to save the peace and to serve 
better the cause of freedom and 
progress for all mankind. 

Three days later, on the recom- 
mendation of the General Committee, 
the Assembly placed the item on its 
agenda. 


Report of the Secretary-General on 
Personnel Policy. 


The Secretary-General had been 
confronted in 1952 with “complicated 
and important” problems raised by the 
summoning of certain United Nations 
officials of United States nationality to 
appear before the United States Senate 
Sub-Committee on Internal Security. 
This situation had raised difficulties 
arising from “the peculiar relation- 
ship” on matters affecting the staff 
which must exist between an interna- 
tional body such as the United Na- 
tions and the Member state within 
whose borders that international body 
works. 

Accordingly, the Secretary-General 
had asked for and received the advice 


of three independent jurists and had 
agreed in principle with their con- 
clusions, though he did not bind him- 
self to everything contained in their 
opinion. The five specific questions 
asked of the panel concerned staff 
members of United States nationality. 

The Fifth Committee felt it was in- 
advisable to debate the report of the 
jurists because some of the interested 
parties had appealed to the Adminis- 
trative Tribunal, and it was only in the 
light of the decisions taken by the 
Tribunal that the Committee could 
decide whether it should take any fur- 
ther steps. 

In his request for the inclusion of 
this item in the agenda, the Secretary- 
General stated that he would present, 
as early as possible, “a comprehensive 
report” which, he said, would cover 
“the whole question of personnel 
policy.” With this report he would 
distribute as documentation “all re- 
levant material, including the opinion 
of the Commission of Jurists, an 
analysis of the situation, and the con- 
clusions which I have drawn in regard 
to this problem.” 





HEALTH AGENCY MAY CUT 
ASSESSMENT OF CHINA 


The Executive Board of the World 
Health Organization, meeting at Gen- 
eva, has recommended that the next 
World Health Assembly facilitate the 
resumption of active participation by 
China in the Organization by accept- 
ing an “extraordinary reduced con- 
tribution.” 

The Board, by a vote of 12 in favor, 
two against, with two abstentions, rec- 
ommended that the Assembly accept 
a token payment of $15,000 to be ap- 
plied to the arrears due to wuHo for 
1953 and prior years. It also recom- 
mended that the balance of arrears 
for the years prior to 1954 be subject 
to future arrangements when China’s 
financial condition improves. 

When China, in May 1950, gave its 
intention of withdrawing from wHOo, 
its assessment was 720 units. (A unit 
fluctuates from $600 to $700.) The 
new plan calls for only fourteen units. 

However, the Board recommended 
that for the assessment of WHO’s whole 
membership in 1954 and future years, 
China’s assessment should continue at 
720 units. An earlier recommendation 
set the assessment of WHO associate 
members at four units. 

The agency has 82 members and 
associate members, For the past two 
years China has been one of the ten 
inactive members whose contributions, 
representing 15 per cent of the budget, 
have remained unpaid. China’s arrears 
at the end of 1952 amounted to more 
than $2,000,000. 
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UNITED STATES PERMANENT 
REPRESENTATIVE AT HEADQUARTERS 


ENRY CABOT LODGE, JR.., 

newly appointed Permanent Rep- 
resentative of the United States to the 
United Nations, presented his creden- 
tials to Secretary-General Trygve Lie 
at Headquarters on January 26. Mr. 
Lodge, who holds the rank of Am- 
bassador, has been invited by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower to attend all Cabinet 
meetings. 

Ambassador Lodge talked for about 

30 minutes with Mr. Lie. He also paid 
brief visits to Assistant Secretary-Gen- 
eral Byron Price, Department of Ad- 
ministrative and Financial Services; 
Assistant Secretary-General Victor 
Hoo, Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self-Governing 
Territories; and Assistant Secretary- 
General Shamaldharee Lall, Depart- 
ment of Conference and General Serv- 
ices. 
“OPTIMIST” ABOUT UNITED NATIONS The 
tall, youthful-looking former United 
States Senator from Massachusetts 
later told a press conference that he 
was “a great optimist” about the 
United Nations. “I think that if we 
did not have it today, people with 
good will throughout the world would 
be at this moment working to create 
what we have now,” he said. 

Ambassador Lodge disclosed at this 
press conference that he had written 
a letter to J. Edgar Hoover, Director 
of the United States Federal Bureau 
of Investigation, requesting “that there 
be made an investigation of every 
American employee of the United Na- 
tions and that you will let me have a 
report on each case as soon as it is 
completed.” 

A member of the Republican party, 





Ambassador Lodge has had an in- 
teresting career. Now SO years old, he 
was first elected to the United States 
Senate in 1936, from the State of 
Massachusetts, where his family has 
long been prominent in social, busi- 
ness, and political life. His grand- 
father, Henry Cabot Lodge, was a 
United States Senator when Woodrow 
Wilson was President. A brother, John 
Davis Lodge, is Governor of Con- 
necticut. 





WARTIME SERVICE Ambassador Lodge 
served with the First American Tank 
Detachment in the British Eighth 
Army in Libya, North Africa, with 
the rank of Major, and in 1944 re- 
signed the Senate seat to which he had 
been re-elected in 1942 to continue 
service in the Army, with the rank of 
Lieutenant-Colonel, in Italy, France, 
the Rhine, and Southern Germany. 


Again elected to the Senate in 1946, 
he served on the Foreign Relations 
Committee and thus participated in all 
foreign policy discussions. In 1950 he 
was a delegate to the fifth session of 
the General Assembly. 





$19,500,000 LOAN TO INDIA FOR INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development on January 
26 announced a loan of $19,500,000 
to India for further development of 
the Damodar River Valley, considered 
India’s most important industrial area. 

The loan will help finance the con- 
struction of projects designed to pro- 
tect the area against floods, to expand 
electric power capacity and to build 
canals for irrigation and transporta- 
tion. These are key projects in a gen- 
eral plan for the development of the 
Damodar Valley, the Bank pointed 
out. 

The Bank is already helping to fi- 
nance three other major projects in 
the program. A loan of $18,500,000 
was made in April 1950 for a steam 
power plant at Bokaro, a power trans- 
mission system, and a storage dam at 
Konar. 

The loan will be used for a second 
group of projects within the long-range 
program. These projects are two multi- 
purpose dams, each with a_ hydro- 
electric plant, and an extensive irriga- 
tion system, including a diversion dam 


THE GOVERNMENT OF ISRAEL presented to the United Nations Headquarters a gift of 4,000 
square feet of Judean stone. Picture shows Abba Eban, Permanent Representative of Israel to the 
United Nations and members of the delegation presenting the gift to Secretary-General Trygve Lie. 
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on the Damodar River. The largest of 
the irrigation canals will be con- 
structed to carry barge traffic. 

In the Damodar Valley and its sur- 
rounding area are situated India’s two 
largest iron and steel plants, her larg- 
est fertilizer plant, the Government’s 
locomotive works, and cement plants. 

The area also contains India’s rich- 
est mineral resources, including three- 
quarters of the country’s coal reserves 
and large deposits of iron ore, bauxite 
and other valuable minerals. Adequate 
supplies of power, added to the con- 
siderable natural resources, will attract 
new industries to the area and permit 
the expansion of existing ones. 

The new hydroelectric power plants 
will have an installed capacity totalling 
100,000 kw. and will complement the 
150,000 kw. to be generated by the 
Bokaro steam plant. 

Work has already started on the 
irrigation system, which will include 
1,550 miles of irrigation and drainage 
canals serving an area of one million 
acres in West Bengal. When fully de- 
veloped, the system should make pos- 
sible the production of an additional 
400,000 tons of food grains, mostly 
rice. 

The two multi-purpose dams will 
be used primarily for flood control. 
In the past, Bank officials recalled, 
floods have done considerable damage 
to crops and urban property in the 
Valley. In 1943, when the most dis- 
astrous flood of recent times occurred, 
the value of crops lost was estimated 
at $16,000,000. Apart from the sav- 
ings expected from the prevention of 
flood damage, the elimination of this 
danger should be an additional factor 
in encouraging industrial and agricul- 
tural investment, the Bank believes. 

The main irrigation canal wilf be 
80 miles long and will connect the 
Damodar River with the Hooghly 
River, 30 miles upstream from Calcut- 
ta. The use of barges on the canal 
will relieve the overburdened railways 
and provide a cheap means of trans- 
porting coal and other goods between 
the Valley and Calcutta, 
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COMMISSION TO STUDY TRANSPORT, 
COMMUNICATIONS DEVELOPMENTS 


OUNTRIES which seek to expand 

their international trade need bet- 
ter transport by land, sea, and air so 
that goods and people may travel 
more freely. They also need better 
communications facilities. To help 
meet such needs is One of the main 
functions of the United Nations 
Transport and Communications Com- 
mission, Consisting of experts from 
fifteen countries, it advises the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council on ways 
of tackling the problems _ involved. 
This work will be continued at the 
Commission’s next session which opens 
at United Nations Headquarters on 
February 2. 


ROAD SIGNS AND SIGNALS Making the 
world’s highways safer to travel on 
is a major international road transport 
problem. One question that has arisen 
in this connection is how to evolve 
and secure acceptance for a world- 
wide system of road signs and signals 
that will be readily understood by 
peoples of different countries with 
different educational backgrounds. 
Two main systems are in use at pres- 
ent, the so-called “European” and 
“American” systems. To reconcile the 
differences between them, a group of 
United Nations experts has prepared 
a Draft Convention on a Uniform 
System of Road Signs and Signals for 
the Commission, Consisting of 43 ar- 
ticles, it proposes the adoption of a 
new or modified series of signs and 
signals involving the minimum use 
of words. 

Unless some measure of uniformity 
can be agreed on now, the experts 
stress in a report to the Commission, 
the task of unification will become 
increasingly difficult if systems in dif- 
ferent regions develop on divergent 
lines. But before the Draft Conven- 
tion can be finally adopted, they point 
out, a direct exchange of views be- 
tween governments is _ essential, 
through a conference. 

Further steps towards the establish- 
ment of a world-wide road signs and 
signals system will therefore be dis- 
cussed by the Commission in the light 
of the experts’ report. 

It will also consider ways of estab- 
lishing uniform, minimum safety regu- 
lations for licensing motor vehicle 
drivers. One recommendation, made 
by an expert committee on the sub- 
ject, is for standard criteria of mental 
and physical fitness for drivers, with 
recommendations for this to be 
worked out by the World Health Or- 
ganization. 

CUSTOMS FORMALITIES In reviewing de- 
velopments in the fields of transport 
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and communications since last it met 
in March 1951, the Commission will 
also study proposals for simplifying 
customs formalities for tourists travel- 
ling by private car from one country 
to another. One such proposal is for 
world-wide customs conventions on 
the temporary importation of private 
vehicles and on tourism. Replies to 
United Nations inquiries to seventeen 
governments have shown general sup- 
port for such measures. At the same 
time, however, they indicated that 
agreement will have to be obtained 
on a number of questions before the 
suggested conventions can be con- 
cluded. 


TRANSPORT INSURANCE Ways of reduc- 
ing barriers to the free flow of inter- 
national trade, such as discriminatory 
transport insurance, are also to be 
considered by the Commission. Dis- 
criminatory practices in transport in- 
surance are widespread and may have 
harmful effects on international trade, 
as a report by the Secretary-General 
points out. The Commission, this re- 
port suggests, might examine the vari- 
ous types of discrimination to see what 
action, if any, might be taken and 
what existing inter-governmental or- 
ganizations might be competent to 
take such action. 

Also to be examined are proposals 
for standardizing international regula- 
tions on the transport — by air, land, 
and sea — of dangerous goods, such 
as explosive or inflammable  sub- 
stances. A Secretariat report on the 
subject suggests a meeting of experts 
to consider the establishment of uni- 
form regulations. 


SEA POLLUTION Yet another question 
on the provisional agenda is that of 
the pollution of sea water — which 
has endangered bird and fish life in 
the waters of several countries. The 
extent of the problem is described in 
a Secretariat report to the Commis- 
sion, which also lists suggestions by 
various governments for meeting it. 
These suggestions include the follow- 
ing: expert studies on suitable rem- 
edies; international action to prohibit 
ships from discharging oil waste in 
Northern European waters; and the 
establishment of an international com- 
mission to delimit ocean zones where 
oil waste cannot be discharged. 


STATUS OF IMCO_ International action 
on the pollution problem falls within 
the sphere of work envisaged for the 
Inter-Governmental Maritime Consul- 
tative Organization (IMcO), which has 
yet to come into being as a specialized 


agency related to the United Nations. 

The absence of an inter-governmen- 
tal organization on maritime questions, 
says a Secretariat report before the 
Commission on the status of IMCO, 
has been publicly regretted many times 
by other inter-governmental organiza- 
tions, on the grounds that such a 
body would facilitate joint action on 
such urgent matters as search and 
rescue Operations at sea, and develop- 
ments in telecommunication, weather 
reporting, and co-ordination between 
international shipping and aviation in- 
terests. 

Before IMCO can begin operations, 
however, 21 countries (seven of which 
must each have a minimum of 1,000,- 
QO0O tons of merchant-shipping) must 
ratify the Convention for IMco, which 
was drawn up in 1948. So far the 
following eleven states have deposited 
instruments of ratification with the 
United Nations: Australia, Belgium, 


Burma, Israel, Ireland, Canada, 
France, Greece, the Netherlands, the 
United Kingdom, and the United 
States, the six last-named countries 


each having merchant fleets totalling 
1,000,000 gross tons or more. 


FURTHER ITEMS Other matters on the 
provisional agenda include: regional 
developments in inland transport; co- 
ordination of inland transport; co- 
ordination of the activities of special- 
ized agencies in the transport and com- 
munications field; transport statistics 
and road traffic accident statistics. 
Another item deals with the imple- 
mentation of the decisions of the At- 
lantic City Telecommunications Con- 
ference of 1947. This concerns an 
agreement on the preparation and 
adoption of a new international radio 
frequency allocation list, worked out 
at the Conference. 

The Commission, which consists of 
experts from Brazil, the Byelorussian 
S.S.R., China, Colombia, Egypt, 
France, India, the Netherlands, Nor- 
way, Pakistan, Paraguay, Poland, the 
U.S.S.R., the United Kingdom, and 
the United States, is expected to meet 
for about two weeks. 
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MISSION TO PACIFIC 
TRUST TERRITORIES 


OME of the smallest and most re- 

mote islands in the Pacific, scat- 
tered over an ocean area of more than 
two thousand miles, will be visited by 
a United Nations mission during the 
next few months. The mission, sent 
out by the Trusteeship Council, will 
cover over 27,000 miles by plane in 
its three months’ tour which will take 
it to the Pacific Islands Trust Terri- 
tory, under United States administra- 
tion; Nauru and New Guinea, under 
Australian administration; and West- 
ern Samoa, under New Zealand ad- 
ministration. 

The mission, which will leave Head- 
quarters early this month and return 
about the middle of May, will be com- 
posed of the following representatives: 
Dr. Enrique de Marchena (Chairman) 
of the Dominican Republic; Leon 
Pignon, of France; Najmuddin Rifai, 
of Syria; and W. A. C. Mathieson, 
of the United Kingdom. 

First on the mission’s itinerary is the 
Pacific Islands Trust Territory, com- 
prising three main groups of islands 
—the Marshalls, Marianas and Car- 
olines — where about eighteen days 
will be spent. The territory’s largest 
island measures no more than 153 


square miles, while the smallest are 
mere dots in the ocean. In the time 
available to it the mission will be able 


to visit only the main islands in the 
territory, including Saipan, in the 
Northern Marianas, Yap, Truk and 
Ponape, in the Carolines, and Ma- 
juro in the Marshalls. Much of the 
inter-island travelling in this former 
Japanese-mandated territory will be 
made by motor launch and seaplane. 

After completing its tour of this 
territory the mission will next visit 
Nauru and New Guinea, both under 
Australian administration. Five days 
will be spent in the tiny phosphate- 
producing island and over a month in 
the vast, mountainous territory of 
New Guinea. 

From New Guinea the mission will 
proceed to Canberra, where a week’s 
conference will be held with Australian 
Government officials on problems re- 
lating to Nauru and New Guinea. 
Finally, after a short stopover in Wel- 
lington, for talks with New Zealand 
Government officials, the mission will 
visit Western Samoa, spending about 
two weeks in this South Seas territory. 


DIFFERING PROBLEMS Speaking as Chair- 
man of the four-member group, Dr. de 
Marchena told the UNITED NATIONS 
BULLETIN that the Mission hoped to 
bring back for the Trusteeship Council 
a realistic picture of current conditions 
in the Pacific Trust Territories, whose 





MEMBERS OF THE VISITING MISSION to the Pacific Trust Territories (left to right): Dr. Enrique 





a 


de Marchena, of the Dominican Republic; Leon Pignon, of France; W. A, C. Mathieson, of the United 
Kingdom, and Najmuddine Rifai, of Syria. This will be the second mission to visit the four Trust 
Territories in the Pacific area, The greater part of the Mission’s travel will be by air. 
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problems differed in many ways from 
those of the African territories. For 
example, New Guinea was still en- 
gaged in post-war reconstruction but 
marked progress had been made since 
the first mission visited the territory. 


“We want to meet and talk with 
people in all spheres of life in the 
territories and learn of their problems 
and aspirations at first hand,” said Dr. 
de Marchena. “This will enable us to 
compile full and frank reports on the 
territories to the Council.” 


This is the second time Dr. de Mar- 
chena has been elected Chairman of 
a Visiting Mission. Two years ago he 
acted in this capacity with the mission 
which toured the East African Trust 
Territories. 


TERMS OF REFERENCE Under its terms 
of reference, drawn up by the Trus- 
teeship Council last November, the 
mission is directed to pay special atten- 
tion to issues raised in the annual re- 
ports on the area’s four Trust Terri- 
tories, in petitions from the indigenous 
inhabitants, and in the revorts of the 
first mission to visit the territories (in 
1950), together with the observations 
thereon of the Administering Author- 
ities. Secondly, the mission is instruct- 
ed to receive petitions on-the-spot and 
investigate them. Thirdly, it is to 
examine the extent of the information 
provided in the territories about the 
United Nations. Finally, the mission 
was asked to report to the Trusteeship 
Council by June 10, at the latest. 

The mission will be accompanied by 
a Secretariat of six persons, under the 
direction of Dr. H. A. Wieschoff, of 
the Trusteeship Department. 





PALESTINE CONCILIATION 
EFFORTS TO CONTINUE 


The Conciliation Commission for 
Palestine, at a meeting held at United 
Nations Headquarters on January 28, 
examined the situation in the light of 
the discussion of the Palestine ques- 
tion by the General Assembly during 
its seventh session and took note of 
the fact that the Commission is still 
guided by the resolution adopted by 
the Assembly on January 26, 1952. 


The Commission decided to con- 
tinue for the present to meet at Head- 
quarters and to pursue its efforts to 
lend assistance to the parties, in par- 
ticular to solve the question of com- 
pensation for the Palestine refugees, 
the release of bank accounts blocked 
in Israel, and other outstanding prob- 
lems. 
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COMMISSION TO CONSIDER 
IMPROVEMENTS IN STATISTICS 


HE Statistical Commission, since 

its first meeting in 1946, has been 
trying to help improve the level of 
national statistics and increase their 
international comparability. It will 
continue this work at its seventh ses- 
sion, which opens at United Nations 
Headquarters on February 20. Many 
of the elements of a complete system 
of standards for internationally com- 
parable statistics have already been 
evolved, or are in the process of being 
worked out, on the basis of studies 
and recommendations initiated at 
earlier sessions. 


VITAL STATISTICS One of the chief sub- 
jects for discussion at the seventh ses- 
sion will be that of the principles ac- 
cording to which vital statistics should 
be prepared, starting with the legal 
registration of the “vital event” and 
proceeding to the recording, reporting 
and collecting of information and 
finally to the compiling and presenta- 
tion of vital statistics. Such informa- 
tion is important not only for public 
authorities but also for individuals. 

Official records of birth, death, mar- 
riage and divorce, for instance, have 
a great legal value for the individual. 
Thus, registration records of birth are 
very often required to qualify for such 
things as children’s benefits and allow- 
ances, public schooling, and the vote; 
death records are needed as proof of 
the right to inherit and to receive in- 
surance benefits. 

Making population estimates in 
years between censuses, for statistics 
of births, deaths, marriages and 
divorces, is essential for information 
on population trends and hence for 
evolving economic and social develop- 
ment policies. Such data provide the 
administrative and research tools for 
setting up, controlling and evaluating 
public health, educational and housing 
programs; they are necessary in estab- 
lishing and operating social security 
systems; and they also provide in- 
formation essential for producers of 
goods to meet the needs of new fam- 
ilies, infants and mothers. 


Recommendations for improving 
and standardizing vital statistics were 
considered by both the Statistical and 
Population Commissions when they 
last met in 1951 The recommenda- 
tions have since been revised in the 
light of comments by governments and 
are being further considered at the 
1953 sessions of these two commis- 
sions. It is hoped that the Economic 
and Social Council will eventually 
adopt a resolution drawing the atten- 
tion of governments to the principles 
finally decided on. 
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EXTERNAL TRADE STATISTICS Methods of 
improving the collection of foreign 
trade statistics are also to be studied. 
Such information is of great value to 
governments, to exporters and im- 
porters, to manufacturers, and to all 
concerned with a country’s economic 
position, since it enables them to as- 
sess trends in foreign trade and there- 
fore in balances of payments, and to 
shape their economic policies accord- 
ingly. It is very imporiant that the 
Statistics should be meaningful, there- 
fore, and that their meaning should be 
clear. Since imports and exports are 
recorded by two parties (as an export 
by the exporting country and an im- 
port by the importing country), it is 
also specially important that the statis- 
tics should be comparable from coun- 
try to country. 

The Commission has already ap- 
proved a_ standard classification of 
commodities for use in external trade 
statistics, which has been adopted by 
countries accounting for 60 per cent 
of world trade. As a further step, the 
Commission at its last session re- 
quested a detailed examination of the 
main concepts, definitions and prac- 
tices used by governments in compil- 
ing these statistics. The results of the 
study will be discussed at the forth- 
coming session, and it is hoped to 
secure agreement on a set of recom- 
mendations on the way in which gov- 
ernments should compile these statis- 
lcs. 


INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS Another question 
with which the Commission is con- 
cerned is the compilation of accurate 
industrial statistics, which are also of 
great value in planning and executing 
economic programs. Such programs 
call for accurate knowledge of the 
structure, extent and principal indus- 
trial activities of a country—knowl- 
edge, for instance, of the number and 
nature of industrial enterprises, of the 
raw materials, labor, machinery and 
capital used, and of the volume and 
value of important products. The 
Commission has already drawn up a 
list of such data items, which are of 
particular interest to governments and 
the public. Recommendations for pre- 
cise definitions of these items which 
are essential in taking industrial cen- 
suses have been submitted for the con- 
sideration of the Commission. Its ex- 
amination of the questions involved 
will, it is hoped, result in the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council recom- 
mending definitions which govern- 
ments can use in taking industrial cen- 
suses. The Statistical Office of the 
United Nations is also preparing a 
manual to assist governments, partic- 


ularly of under-developed countries, 
in taking such censuses. 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTS Proposals for a 
uniform system of national accounts, 
to be followed in developing and re- 
porting national income statistics, have 
been worked out by an expert com- 
mittee, and it is hoped that the Com- 
mission will give general agreement to 
this system. 

Other matters on the provisional 
agenda include: the establishment of 
a definitive system of wholesale price 
Statistics acceptable to all countries; 
the development of social statistics; the 
measurement of standards of living: 
and developments in the fields of bal- 
ance of payments, banking, distribu- 
tion, transport and insurance statistics 

The Commission, consisting of ex- 
perts from Argentina, Australia, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Den- 
mark, Egypt, France, India, Nether- 
lands, Panama, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.S.R., United Kingdom and United 
States, is expected to meet for about 
two weeks. 





ADVISER FOR BOLIVIA 
ON OIL RESOURCES 


Dr. Nicolaas J. Taverne, a Dutch 
mining engineer, left January 22 for 
Bolivia where, as a United Nations 
technical assistance specialist, he will 
advise on ways to expedite develop- 
ment of the country’s already discov- 
ered oil resources and the possibilities 
of extending exploration for oil. 

At the request of the Government, 
Dr. Taverne will work closely with the 
Bolivian National Petroleum Board in 
a comprehensive study of operations 
related to oil production, such as geo- 
logical surveys, methods and equip- 
ment used in prospecting, drilling and 
refining of oil, storage, distribution 
and marketing of oil products. 

He will advise the Petroleum Board 
on how the present organization, en- 
gineering operations and production 
equipment might be further improved. 

Dr. Taverne, whose assignment in 
Bolivia is for one year, is a Doctor of 
Science from Delft University, Nether- 
lands. He has been for many years 
with the Shell Oil Company in London 
and The Hague. 

At The Hague, Dr. Taverne advised 
on broad lines of oil exploration, eco- 
nomic lend-lease positions, mining 
law and technical questions. In the 
London Office, he was adviser in the 
Exploitation - Exploration Depart- 
ment in England. He was a member of 
a nucleus party sent to London in 
August 1939 to give technical advice 
on Shell’s operations abroad in case 
the Netherlands should be invaded, 
and he has advised on general lines 
of exploitation-exploration in Asia 
(Netherlands East Indies up to 1942), 
South America, Africa and the United 
States. 
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INCREASING UNDERWATER HARVESTS; 


OOD shortages are nothing new—what is new 
is the world-wide effort to combat them. Statis- 
tics show that world production of foodstuffs is not 
keeping pace with the increase in population. Yet, in 
a world where more and more people are getting 
less and less to eat there remains a storehouse which, [i 
experts estimate, could yield fourfold its present pro- | 
duction—the oceans and waters. i 

The Food and Agriculture Organization, seeing this | 
potential, organized at its very start a Fisheries 
Division whose job, broadly, is to increase the fisher- 
ies resources of the world in three ways—by reducing 
waste, improving quality, and increasing volume. 

Fishing is one of the oldest human activities and 
yet, in some sections, methods are still primitive, 
while elsewhere, the most modern scientific discover- 
ies have been applied. However, such developments 
cannot necessarily be immediately adopted in less de- 
veloped areas. Sometimes progress depe 
changes in a people’s way of life; often this can be 
achieved only gradually and requires practical educa- 
tion and demonstration in new skills. 

In this field, facts and methods developed in one 
part of the world can be adapted for use in other 
parts; experts in various branches are made available 
to under-developed areas. Such work may include 
the planning of fish harbors, new methods of catch- 
ing fish, or modern methods of fish culture in inland 
or brackish waters. The expanded Technical Assist- 
ance Program makes possible organization of re- 
gional training centres, where governments may send 
their officers to learn about fisheries administration, 
or field extension workers to learn methods used 
elsewhere, or fishermen to learn about the mechani- 
zation of small boats. 

The basic plan of work of FAO’s Fisheries Divi- 
sion combined with the United Nations Expanded 
Technical Assistance Program, is doing much 
throughout the world to accomplish the objective 
outlined above. The pictures on these pages illustrate 
some aspects of this work. 


= ’ i 5 MR. VAN PEL of the Netherlands giving advice on net- 

pe ky” " ~ mending to Liberian fishermen. FAO is assisting the Liberian 
4 age oe ; , _ Government in the development of coastal fisheries by supplying 
a ete alle = a fisheries engineer to advise on the mechanization of craft and 

the improvement of gear, a technologist to assist in the develop- 

ment of dried and salted fish products, and two fellowships to 

train master fishermen in fishing methods and boat handling. 


ne 


THE RICH FISHERIES of the Indian Ocear are almost untouched, but the Pakistani Govern- 
ment has taken first steps toward securing larger catches by sponsoring plans for a new 
fishing harbor at Karachi. Designed by two FAO experts from the Netherlands, the harbor 
is expected to be completed by 1954. The picture shows the old fishing harbor at Karachi. 














| TO PROMOTE a balanced diet for the people of the Far East, FAO has recom- IN A FIVE-YEAR PLAN drafted for the Government by FAO, fish culture was 
0, | mended an increase in the production and consumption of fish. The Organiza- recommended as a means to improve the nutritional standards in Haiti and 
-d tion has sent an expert in fish culture to Thailand to train and assist Thai the Haitian Government has set aside $10,000 to initiate a fish culture project. 
I- § technicians in improving and developing the inland fisheries resources. The Organization provided a fish culture specialist, and a fellowship to study 
¢ (Above) FAO expert and Thai technicians studying local methods of fishing. fish culture. (Above) A pond in Haiti where fish are bred for stocking purposes. 
I- : 
‘d FROM AN ECONOMIC as well as nutritional standpoint, the development of Ecuador's rich coastal fisheries is of importance, and FAO has supplied 
h a fisheries biologist and a fisheries economist to make a preliminary survey. Fishing operations are carried on by small individual groups, as shown 





below, and the experts were impressed by the excellent catches. Practical recommendations have been made on salting and marketing techniques. 








EISENHOWER’S INAUGURAL SPEECH 
VOICES UNITED NATIONS SUPPORT 


HE day after General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower took over as President 
of the United States, Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie sent him a telegram 
commenting on his inaugural address. 
“I am sure,” said Mr. Lie, “that the 
firm declarations of policy in the nine 
points of your inaugural address in 
support of the principles of the United 
Nations Charter and of efforts to make 
the United Nations a more effective 
force will renew the courage and de- 
termination of all those throughout 
the world who work for peace, free- 
dom, and security. 

“I believe more strongly than ever 
that the wise and unfailing application 
of United Nations principles in these 
days of deep anxiety and danger offers 
the best hope of peace and progress 
to every nation in the world. 

“For such an endeavor, with all its 
great responsibilities and heavy bur- 
dens, the will and purpose of peoples 
in every continent should be with 
you.” 


THE NINE PRINCIPLES President Eisen- 
hower referred to the United Nations 
twice in that section of his address— 
in points seven and nine. He prefaced 
the listing of the nine poinis by saying 
that, “in pleading our just cause before 
the bar of history and in pressing our 
labor for world peace,” the United 
States will be guided by certain fixed 
principles, which he stated as follows: 

(1) Abhorring war as a chosen way to 
balk the purposes of those who threaten 
us, we hold it to be the first task of states- 
manship to develop the strength that will 
deter the forces of aggression and pro- 
mote the conditions of peace. For, as it 
must be the supreme purpose of all free 
men, so it must be the dedication of 
their leaders, to save humanity from 
preying upon itself. 

In the light of this principle, we stand 
ready to engage with any and all others 
in joint effort to remove the causes of 
mutual fear and distrust among nations, 
and so to make possible drastic reduc- 
tions of armaments. The sole requisites 
for undertaking such effort are that—in 
their purpose—they be aimed logically 
and honestly toward secure peace for all; 
and that—in their result—they provide 
methods by which every participating 
nation will prove good faith in carrying 
out its pledge. 

(2) Realizing that common. sense 
and common decency alike dictate the 
futility of appeasement, we shall never 
try to placate an aggressor by the false 
and wicked bargain of trading honor for 
security. For in the final choice a 
soldier’s pack is not so heavy a burden 
as a prisoner's chains. 
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ON NOVEMBER 23, after his election and be- 
fore his inauguration, President Eisenhower 
visited United Nations Headquarters. Here, with 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie, he records a 
statement in the Security Council chamber. 


(3) Knowing that only a United States 
that is strong and immensely productive 
can help defend freedom in our world, 
we view our nation’s strength and secur- 
ity as a trust upon which rests the hope 
of free men everywhere. It is the firm 
duty of each of our free citizens and 
of every free citizen everywhere to place 
the cause of his country before the com- 
fort and convenience of himself. 

(4) Honoring the identity and heritage 
of each nation of the world, we shall 
never use our strength to try to impress 
upon another people our own cherished 
political and economic institutions. 

(5S) Assessing realistically the needs 
and capacities of proven friends of free- 
dom, we shall strive to help them to 
achieve their own security and well-being. 
Likewise, we shall count upon them to 
assume, within the limits of their re- 
sources, their full and just burdens in the 
common defence of freedom. 


“PRODUCTIVITY AND PROFITABLE TRADE” 

(6) Recognizing economic health as 
an indispensable basis of military 
strength and the free world’s peace, we 
shall strive to foster everywhere, and to 
practice ourselves, policies that encour- 
age productivity and profitable trade. For 
the impoverishment of any single people 


in the world means danger to the well- 
being of all other peoples. 

(7) Appreciating that economic need, 
military security, and political wisdom 
combine to suggest regional groupings of 
free peoples, we hope, within the frame- 
work of the United Nations, to help 
strengthen such special bonds the world 
over. The nature of these ties must vary 
with the different problems of different 
areas. 

In the Western Hemisphere, we en- 
thusiastically join with all our neighbors 
in the work of perfecting a community 
of fraternal trust and common purpose. 

In Europe, we ask that enlightened 
and inspired leaders of the Western na- 
tions strive with renewed vigor to make 
the unity of their peoples a reality. Only 
as free Europe unitedly marshals its 
strength can it effectively safeguard, 
even with our help, its spiritual and 
cultural heritages. 

(8) Conceiving the defence of freedom, 
like freedom itself, to be one and in- 
divisible, we hold all continents and peo- 
ples in equal regard and honor. We re- 
ject any insinuation that one race or 
another, one people or another, is in any 
sense inferior or expendable. 

(9) Respecting the United Nations as 
the living sign of all people’s hope for 
peace, we shall strive to make it not 
merely an eloquent symbol but an effec- 
tive force. And in our quest of honor- 
able peace, we shall neither compromise, 
nor tire, nor ever cease. 





UNITED STATES EDUCATOR 
TO PHILIPPINES 


Dr. Harry A. Little, a United States 
educator and authority on teacher 
training, will arrive in Manila this 
month to head a technical assistance 
mission of the United Nations Educa- 
tional, Scientific and Cultural Organi- 
zation now working with the Philip- 
pine Government. 

Dr. Little is the sixth educator to 
join this mission, which has been in 
the Philippines since January 1952 as- 
sisting the Government in a program 
of improving rural living conditions 
through effective use of school facili- 
ties and through fundamental educa- 
tion. He will work with the Govern- 
ment in setting up a fundamental edu- 
cation centre at Bayambang to train 
leaders of rural education. 

Dr. Little, on a one-year leave of 
absence from his post in the United 
States as superintendent of schools at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, previously sdi- 
rected the division of teacher educa- 
tion at Georgia State College for 
Women. 

The author of numerous publica- 
tions, including “A Handbook for 
Supervisors of Student Teachers,” Dr. 
Little conducted more than 200 rural 
county surveys in eight states. 
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HEALTH AGENCY EXECUTIVE BOARD 
NOMINATES NEW DIRECTOR-GENERAL 





Dr. M. G. Candau, of Brazil, at 
present Assistant Director of the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau in Wash- 


ington, D. C. — the World Health 
Organization’s Regional Office for the 
Americas — has been nominated by 


wHo’s Executive Board as the new 
Director-General of the Organization, 
succeeding Dr. Brock Chisholm. The 
Board is in session at Geneva. 
According to WHOo’s Constitution, 
the Director-General is appointed by 
the World Health Assembly on a 
single nomination by the Executive 
Board. Dr. Candau’s name will go to 
the Sixth World Health Assembly, 
which will open in Geneva on May 5. 


SECRET SESSION Dr. Candau’s nomina- 
tion was made during a secret session 
on January 27. The list of candidates 
was established by secret ballot and 
the names were presented in alphabeti- 
cal order, Then the Board held a series 
of secret ballots. After each ballot, the 
candidate receiving the fewest votes 
was eliminated. The process was con- 
tinued until two names were left and 
the choice was made by a simple 
majority vote. 

Before his appointment as Assistant 
Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau last March, Dr. Candau served 
two years in the Geneva headquarters 
of the Organization, first as Director 
of the Division of Public Health Ser- 
vices and later as Assistant Director- 
General, Department of Advisory Ser- 
vices, succeeding Dr. Martha Eliot, 
now Chief of the Children’s Bureau 
of the United States Federal Security 
Agency. 

Dr. Candau was born in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil, in 1911. He completed 
his medical studies at the School of 
Medicine of the State of Rio de Jan- 
eiro, and he studied later at the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health of 
Johns Hopkins University in Balti- 
more, Maryland, United States. 

Before coming to WHO, he was 
Superintendent of the “Servigo Espe- 
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cial de Saude Publica,” a co-operative 
public health program of the Bra- 
zilian Government and the Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs. 


DR. CHISHOLM’S TRIBUTE On Decem- 
ber 19, 1951, when Dr. Can- 
dau’s departure from Geneva was 
announced, Dr. Chisholm paid him 
the following tribute: “Dr. Candau 
has been one of the main architects 
of the World Health Organization’s 
policy and program in_ relation 
to advisory services to governments, 
especially in the promotion of funda- 
mental public health services. His 
wide practical experience in the im- 
provement of economically under-de- 
veloped areas has been of invaluable 
assistance to WHO and has been an 
essential factor in the development of 
WHO’s program of technical assistance. 
It is a source of considerable satisfac- 
tion to me and to the agency as a 
whole that on returning to the Amer- 
icas, Dr. Candau will remain a part 
of wHo in his position as Assistant 
Director of the Pan American Sanitary 
Bureau. We all wish him good luck 
and look forward to continued collab- 


WHO Programs Under Way 
In 62 Countries 

More than two hundred projects are 
under way at present in sixty-two coun- 
tries, according to reports submitted 
to the Executive Board’s eleventh ses- 
sion, which opened at Geneva on Jan- 
uary 12. In addition to these health 
programs, the Organization fosters the 
development of medical and nurses’ 
training in many countries and during 
the past year granted a thousand fel- 
lowships. The two hundred health proj- 
ects are administered by the six re- 
gional offices of WHO. Many of the 
programs interest more than one coun- 
try in the sam region and, in some 
cases, countries from different regions. 
India heads the list of countries where 
WHO is most active, seventeen differ- 
ent projects at present being under way 
there. 





oration with this experienced colleague 
and friend.” 

The Executive Board recommended 
that the Sixth World Health Assembly 
authorize the new Director-General to 
take up his duties in Geneva on June 
15 in order to familiarize himself with 
the daily operation of the organization 
before Dr. Chisholm’s departure on 
July 21. 





ALLOCATIONS FOR REFUGEE AID 


Dr. G. J. van Heuven Goedhart, 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees, on January 26 announc- 
ed allocation of $451,720 from the 
$2,900,000 Ford Foundation Grant 
for Refugees, of which he is Adminis- 
trator, for 23 refugee-aid projects of 
four international voluntary agencies 
and their affiliated national societies. 

The allocations will provide finan- 
cial aid for refugee students in Greece 
and the German Federal Republic; 
vocational training for young people 
in Trieste, Austria and Germany; 
creating a small farm loan fund in 
Austria; establishing a community cen- 
tre in a new settlement in Germany; 
completing building programs in Ger- 
many and Austria; other projects to 
help refugees become socially and eco- 
nomically established in their new 
countries; and the promotion of re- 
settlement overseas. 


A total of $1,010,435 from the 
Ford Foundation Grant has now been 
authorized for 32 different programs 
of help to refugees. 

The new allocations will go to the 
World Council of Churches, the Na- 
tional Catholic Welfare Conference, 
the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee and the Lutheran World Fed- 
eration or their affiliates in Greece, 


Trieste, the German Federal Republic 
and Austria. 


OTHER FINANCIAL AID Many of the pro- 
jects will also receive financial aid 
from governmental and __ private 
sources. The Commissioner's office has 
announced a policy of co-operating 
closely with other bodies interested in 
refugee work and attracting financial 
and technical support for work which 
deserves to be promoted. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING The major em- 
phasis in the allocations is on voca- 
tional training. Of the 23 new 
projects, 13 (allocated $191,872) 
are devoted to programs intended to 
give young refugees an opportunity to 
prepare themselves for a useful future. 


RESETTLEMENT The High Commissioner's 
Office had previously announced that 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference was receiving $80,000 to seek 
resettlement opportunities in Latin 
America. A grant of $60,000 is now 
given to the World Council of 
Churches for the same purpose in 
Latin America, Australia and Canada. 
It is hoped that through the good of- 
fices of these two agencies many local 
communities or individuals will spon- 
sor refugee families from oversea: 
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ADVISORY PANEL APPOINTED, 
PERSONNEL PROCEDURES SET OUT 


ECRETARY - GENERAL Trygve 

Lie on January 16 announced the 
appointment of an Advisory Panel to 
assist him in dealing with certain 
cases of staff members charged with 
subversion. Establishment of such a 
panel had been proposed by the Com- 
mission of Jurists which advised the 
Secretary-General on the relationship 
of the United Nations with the United 
States on personnel (sée the BULLETIN, 
vol. XIV, no. 2). 

Mr. Lie appointed Leonard W. 
Brockington, Q.C., LL.D., of Canada, 
as Chairman. An alternate Chairman 
will be appointed shortly to serve in 
the absence of the Chairman. 

The members of the Panel are: 

Ralph Bunche, Principal Director, 

Department of Trusteeship and 
Information from Non-Self-Gov- 
erning Territories; 

Tor Gjesdal, Principal Director, De- 

partment of Public Information; 

Gustavo Martinez-Cabanas, Deputy 

Director-General, Technical As- 
sistance Administration, and 

Constantin A. Stavropoulos, Prin- 

cial Director in charge of the 
Legal Department. 
Two of the above members, in addi- 
tion to the Chairman or alternate 
Chairman, will serve in each case. 

The Panel’s detailed terms of refer- 
ence, Mr. Lie declared, will be issued 
after the General Assembly has dealt 
with the question of personnel policy 
at the second part of its seventh ses- 
sion. For the time being, the Panel 
will have the function of advising the 
Secretary-General in cases referred to 
it by him. 

Meanwhile, on January 9, the Presi- 
dent of the United States had issued 
an Executive Order which prescribed 
“procedures for making available to 
the Secretary-General of the United 
Nations certain information concern- 
ing United States citizens employed or 
being considered for employment on 
the Secretariat of the United Nations.” 

The Order recalls the opinion of the 
Commission of Jurists that the Secre- 
tary-General should regard it as of the 
first importance to refrain from em- 
ploying or to dismiss from employ- 
ment any United States citizen “who 
he has reasonable ground for believ- 
ing has been, is or is likely to be 
engaged in espionage or subversive 
activities against the United States.” 
Also that the Commission has advised 
that the United States should make 
available to the Secretary-General in- 
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formation necessary to make a de- 
termination. 

It further recalls that the Commis- 
sion has advised that all Member 
states recognize the independence of 
the Secretary-General and his sole re- 
sponsibility in the selection and reten- 
tion of staff; and that the Secretary- 
General has declared his intention to 
use the conclusions and recommenda- 
tions of the Commission as the basis 
of his personnel policy. 

It is in the interest of the United 
States that United States citizens who 
are employees of the Secretariat of the 
United Nations be persons of the high- 
est integrity and not persons who have 
been, are, or are likely to be engaged 
in espionage or subversive activities 
against the United States, the Presi- 
dent’s Order declares. 

It is in the interest of the United 
States to assist the Secretary-General 
in the exercise of his responsibility, 
and such procedure should afford op- 
portunity for hearing to any United 
States citizen employed or being con- 
sidered for employment so that he 
may challenge the accuracy of any in- 
formation against him. 

The Order sets forth that, upon the 
receipt by the Secretary of State from 
the Secretary-General of the name 
and other necessary identifying data 
concerning each United States citizen 
employed or being considered for em- 
ployment by the United Nations, there 
shall be an investigation of such per- 
son. 

The Secretary of State shall for- 
ward the information received from 
the Secretary-General to the United 
States Civil Service Commission, 
which will conduct a preliminary in- 
vestigation. 

This shall be made at all available 
pertinent sources of information and 
include reference to: Federal Bureau 
of Investigation files; Civil Service 
Commission files; military and naval 
intelligence files as appropriate; the 
files of any other appropriate Gov- 
ernment investigative or intelligence 
agency; the files of appropriate com- 
mittees of the Congress; local law- 
enforcement files at the place of resi- 
dence and employment of the person, 
including municipal, county, and State 
law-enforcement files; schools and 
colleges attended by the person; for- 
mer employers of the person; refer- 
ences given by the person and any 
other appropriate source. 

Whenever information is deroga- 
tory, the Civil Service Commission 


will forward the information to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and 
the Bureau will conduct a full field 
investigation. In all cases involving 
a United States citizen employed or 
being considered for employment on 
the internationally recruited staff, how- 
ever, the investigation shall be a full 
field investigation conducted by the 
Bureau. 

Reports of full field investigations 
are to be forwarded to the appropri- 
ate Regional Loyalty Board of the 
Civil Service Commission. Whenever 
such a report contains derogatory in- 
formation, there shall be made avail- 
able to the person in question the pro- 
cedures of the Civil Service Regional 
Loyalty Board (including the oppor- 
tunity of a hearing) and the right of 
appeal to the Commission’s Loyalty 
Review Board. The Regional Loyalty 
Board, or the Loyalty Review Board 
on appeal, is to transmit its determina- 
tions, together with the reasons there- 
fore, stated in such detail as security 
considerations permit, to the Secretary 
of State for transmission to the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations 
“for his use in exercising the responsi- 
bility with respect to the integrity of 
the personnel employed by the United 
Nations imposed upon him by the 
Charter of the United Nations and the 
regulations established by the General 
Assembly, and in light of the Report 
of the Commission of Jurists.” 

At any stage during the investiga- 
tion or Loyalty Board proceeding the 
Secretary of State may forward to the 
Secretary-General the derogatory in- 
formation disclosed by investigation, 
so that the Secretary-General may de- 
termine whether he should take in- 
terim action prior to the completion 
of the procedures outlined. Also, the 
Secretary of State shall notify the Sec- 
retary-General in all cases in which 
no derogatory information has been 
developed. 

The standard to be used by a Re- 
gional Loyalty Board or by the Loy- 
alty Review Board on appeal, in mak- 
ing an advisory determination, shall 
be whether or not there is a reason- 
able doubt as to the loyalty to the 
Government of the United States of 
the person involved. 

Activities and associations which 
may be considered include: sabotage, 
espionage, or attempts or prepara- 
tions therefore, or knowingly associat- 
ing with spies or saboteurs; treason or 
sedition or advocacy thereof; advo- 
cacy of revolution or force or violence 
to alter the constitutional form of 
government of the United States; in- 
tentional, unauthorized disclosure to 
any person of United States documents 
or United States information of a 
confidential or non-public character; 
performing or attempting to perform 
his duties, or otherwise acting, while 
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an employee of the United States Gov- 
ernment during a previous period, so 
as to serve the interests of another 
government; membership in, or af- 
filiation of sympathetic association 
with, any foreign or domestic organi- 
zation, association, movement, or 
group or combination of persons, 
designated by the Attorney-General as 
totalitarian, fascist, communist, or sub- 
versive, or as having adopted a policy 
of advocating or approving the com- 
mission of acts of force or violence 
to deny other persons their rights un- 
der the Constitution of the United 
States, or as seeking to alter the form 
of government of the United States 
by unconstitutional means. 


The provision of the Order are ap- 
plicable to United States citizens who 
are employees of, or are being con- 
sidered for employment by other pub- 
lic international organizations of which 
the United States Government is a 
member, by arrangement between the 
executive head of the international or- 
ganization concerned and the Secre- 
tary of State or other officer of the 
United States designated by the Presi- 
dent. 





NEW TRAINING PROGRAM 
OF INTERNATONAL BANK 


Every year since 1949, the Inter- 
national Bank has conducted a train- 
ing program to acquaint nationals of 
its member countries, pursuing careers 
related to the Bank’s work, with all 
aspects of its operations. The training 
and experience they receive is in- 
tended to help the trainees contribute 
more effectively to the economic 
growth of the countries they come 
from. 


This year’s program — the fifth — 
began at Washington in January, with 
eight trainees from Ceylon, China, 
Dominican Republic, Iraq, Nicaragua, 
Pakistan, Philippines and Thailand, 
and is to continue until the middle of 
next December. They were selected, 
on the basis of individual qualifica- 
tions, from nearly 100 applicants, 
most of whom were nominated by of- 
ficials of member countries. 


Including this year’s group, the pro- 
gram will have given experience in the 
Bank’s work to trainees from the fol- 
lowing 34 countries: Australia, Aus- 
tria, Belgium, Canada, Ceylon, Chile, 
China, Denmark, Dominican Repub- 
lic, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, France, 
Greece, Guatemala, Iceland, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Italy, Lebanon, Mexico, 
Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, 
Pakistan, Philippines, Syria, Thailand, 
Turkey, Union of South Africa, 
United Kingdom, United States and 
Yugoslavia. 
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INDIA-PAKISTAN DISPUTE 
OVER AIR ROUTE SELTLED 


Settlement of a dispute between 
India and Pakistan by an agreement 
which will permit Indian aircraft to 
fly a more direct route between New 
Delhi and Kabul was reached at a 
special meeting of the Council of the 
International Civil Aviation Organiza- 
tion at Montreal, attended by R. R. 
Saksena, Indian High Commissioner 
to Canada, and M. Ikramullah, Pakis- 
tan High Commissioner to Canada. 

The agreement permits Indian civil 
aircraft to fly over Pakistan territory 
to Kabul without having to follow the 
lengthy detour which has heretofore 
been necessary. This detour was ag- 
gravated by the lack of aviation fuel 
in Afghanistan, which obliged aircraft 
to carry fuel for the return journey. 

Pakistan’s refusal to allow Indian 
civil aircraft to cross into Afghanistan 
directly from Pakistan was brought to 
the attention of the 1cao Council by 
India in 1952. The Council encour- 
aged the Governments to continue di- 
rect negotiations, 

Both Governments agreed and ar- 
rived at an accord by which two 20- 
mile-wide corridors from the air- 
dromes of Lahore and Karachi, both 
in Pakistan territory, to points in 
Afghanistan will be opened to Indian 
aircraft. 

Some detour from the direct route 
still is required but much shorter and 
more direct than before. Pakistan has 
also arranged for the export by over- 
land routes through Pakistan’ of 
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enough aviation fuel to Afghanistan 
to permit Indian aircraft to refuel 
there. 

India, in its complaint, had stated 
that it wished to operate commercial 
flying services between New Delhi 
and Kabul, Afghanistan a direct 
route of 642 miles, However, civil air- 
craft were not allowed in a prohibited 
area along the western boundary of 
West Pakistan, and as a result planes 
were routed by way of Iran—a flight 
of 1,900 miles. 

Pakistan, in reply, told icao that the 
prohibited areas were considered es- 
sential for security and safety reasons. 
For example, the reply stated, the at- 
titude of trbesmen toward an Indian 
aircraft forced down in those areas 
would be “completely unpredictable.” 








CORRIGENDUM 


The correct membership of the 
Committee appointed to study the 
draft statute and other questions con- 
cerning International Criminal Juris- 
diction is: Argentina, Australia, Bel- 
gium, China, Denmark, Egypt, France, 
Israel, Netherlands, Pakistan, Panama, 
Peru, Philippines, United Kingdom, 
United States, Venezuela, Yugo- 
slavia. The membership listed in the 
BULLETIN, vol. XIV, no. 2, for Jan- 
uary 15, 1953, was erroneous. 





THE TWO HIGH COMMISSIONERS to Canada, Mr. R. R. Saksena of India; and Mr. M. tkramullah 
of Pakistan shaking hands after the meeting of the International Civil Aviation Organization. 
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DANGER OF CONTRACTING JAUNDICE 


THROUGH BLOOD 


WARNING that jaundice may 

be spread through blood trans- 
fusions was issued by the World 
Health Organization recently when the 
wHo Executive Board, meeting in 
Geneva, approved the report of a 
Committee of Experts on hepatitis 
(jaundice). 

The warning, WHO pointed out, 
came at a time when the use of blood 
products is increasing in all countries 
for treatment of wounds and burns, in 
surgical operations, among children 
for the prevention of measles and 
poliomyelitis. 

Many countries are now starting 
blood banks, the WHO experts ob- 
served, and as a result of the increas- 
ing use of transfusions the control of 
hepatitis transmitted in this way has 
become a significant public health prob- 
lem. (Hepatitis is acute inflammation 
of the liver, beginning with malaise, 
headache, nausea, vomiting, liver en- 
largement and jaundice and may last 
for periods of from one to eight or 
ten weeks.) 

Antibiotics are of no use against 
hepatitis, WHO reported. The disease 
may be fatal, and mortality is at least 
one or two per 1,000. 


INFECTIOUS HEPATITIS Two types of 
virus are involved. Virus A causes 
infectious hepatitis, also known as 
epidemic hepatitis. It is spread by 
direct contact with an infected per- 
son, although food-borne and water- 
borne epidemics have been described. 
Infectious hepatitis is predominantly 
a disease of children and young adults, 
although old people may be affected, 
and some severe outbreaks have been 
recorded among middle-aged women. 

In temperate zones, infectious hepa- 
titis occurs most frequently in autumn 
and winter; in tropical zones, at any 
time of year. 


SERUM _—- HEPATITIS Serum hepatitis, 
caused by Virus B, occurs among all 
age groups and at any season. It is 
transmitted as a result of an injection 
of blood, blood plasma or other blood 
products, either in treatments calling 
for blood transfusion or vaccinations 
or in any other procedure involving a 
break in the skin with an instrument 
which may have contacted infected 
blood. This disease is known also as 
inoculation and transfusion hepatitis. 
Symptoms appear usually after 60 to 
160 days. The exact origin of Virus B 
is still unknown. 

Serum hepatitis can be extremely 
dangerous. In 1949 in the United 
Kingdom, of ten children exposed to 


TRANSFUSIONS 


measles and treated preventively with 
dried blood plasma, seven contracted 
hepatitis and three died, 

The experts emphasized that no 
person should be accepted as a blood 
donor if at any time in his life he suf- 
tered from jaundice; the only excep- 
tion to this recommendation was in 
cases of emergecy, where a _ single 
transfusion might be made to save life. 

According to the experts, this rule 
may reduce the number of available 
blood donors by 10 to 15 per cent, 
but they feel that if non-essential blood 
transfusions are not performed—as is 
now the fashion—the reduction in the 
number of donors is less important. 

An important difficulty is that a 
blood donor may have suffered jaun- 
dice without the usual symptoms and 
may have become a carrier without 
knowing it. No test exists to reveal 
this condition. The only possible 
method of detecting a carrier is to in- 
ject the suspect’s blood into volun- 
teers. 


BLOOD DERIVATIVES In order to avoid 
infections, the experts describe in de- 
tail the necessary measures for safe 
preparation of blood plasma and other 
derivatives. 

They also recommend that dried 
plasma be prepared from a small pool 
of 10 or no more than 20 donations, 
since a single infected blood donation 
infects a whole pool. Large pools cur- 
rently used contain 250 to 300 or even 
more separate donations. The in- 
cidence of infection following the use 
of large pools is about 10 per cent, 
whereas in small pools it is only 1 per 
cent—the same percentage as in iso- 
lated transfusion of whole blood. 

A serious problem is that serum 
hepatitis is transmitted not only 
through blood transfusion but even 
through inoculation with infected 
needles, syringes and dental instru- 
ments. The risk is present in innumer- 
able medical, surgical and dental pro- 
cedures and even in tattooing and 
shaving. 

That risk, the experts stated, is in- 
deed real, as shown by surveys prov- 
ing that one out of every 200 blood 
donors carries Virus B in his blood. 
The amount of blood needed to cause 
infection is extremely small and the 
virus is relatively resistant to heat and 
to physical and chemical agents. Meas- 
ures now used for sterilizing needles, 
syringes and other instruments will not 
prevent accidental transmission. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES For this reason 
the WHO experts outline five measures 
to be followed by medical and allied 


personnel, and they call on govern- 
ments to obtain strict observance. 

Another point underlined by the 
Committee is that serum hepatitis is 
relatively common among patients, 
such as diabetics, who are undergoing 
prolonged treatment with injections. 
They stress that the recommended 
measures will materially reduce these 
cases. 

The only specific means of prevent- 
ing infectious hepatitis, they said, is 
injection of gamma _ globulin, which 
they recommend for family outbreaks, 
particularly for adults, and for con- 
trol of epidemics in institutions and 
other groups. The risk of acquiring 
serum hepatitis from gamma globulin, 
which is itself a blood product, is 
negligible. Gamma _ globulin is also 
employed for the prevention of measles 
and experimentally for the prevention 
of poliomyelitis. 

The Committee further recommends 
large-scale research and_ follow-up 
studies on the subject. 

The value of the report was stressed 
by wHo’s Executive Board. Dr. Mel- 
ville MacKenzie, of the United King- 
dom, stated that his country’s national 
blood transfusion service had already 
adopted and was using recommenda- 
tions of the WHO experts. 

The Expert Committee met at Liége, 
Belgium, last July under the chair- 
manship of Professor John R. Paul, 
of Yale University. It was composed 
of six specialists from the United 
States, the Netherlands, England and 
Sweden. 





THE NEW PERMANENT REPRESENTATIVE of 
Yugoslavia to the United Nations, Leo Mates, 
is greeted by the Secretary-General at Head- 
quarters. Standing at right is Mr. Marijan 
Barisic of the Yugoslavian delegation. 
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ARTHUR SWEETSER ENDS 34 YEARS 


AS INTERNATIONAL CIVIL SERVANT 


HE closing of the long career of 
Arthur Sweetser as an international 
civil servant was marked by Secretary- 
General Trygve Lie on January 9 in a 
personal letter of congratulations to 
Mr. Sweetser for outstanding service. 
“I know,” Mr. Lie told the retired 
Director of the United Nations Wash- 
ington Information Centre, “that in- 
ternational affairs are deeply ingrained 
in you and that the United . Nations 
can rely on you to help it in achieving 
its aims and always to use your skills 
and experience to further its success.” 
Because of the statutory age limit, 
Mr. Sweetser completed his term of 34 
years as an international official on 
December 31. This included 23 years 
with the League of Nations and almost 
seven with the United Nations. 

At a gathering of colleagues of the 
Department of Public Information at 
which Benjamin Cohen, the Assistant 
Secretary-General, paid him tribute, 
Mr. Sweetser referred to the “grim 
days” through which the United Na- 
tions was passing and empiiasized that 
this was the time “to show courage, 
steadfastness, and what we Americans 





in somewhat uncouth language popu- 
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larly call ‘guts. 

Going on to mention some oi the 
“many and even eventually more 
tragic” troubles which were faced in 
the days of the League, he continued, 





{INFORMATION ON 
lO BE 


HE United States will cease trans- 

mitting information on conditions 
in Puerto Rico to the United Nations 
under Article 73(e) as this West In- 
dies territory has now become a selt- 
governing commonwealth. Announc- 
ing this on January 19, the United 
States Mission to the United Nations 
informed the Secretary-General that 
since a new Puerto Rican constitution, 
establishing commonwealth status for 
the Caribbean island, came into force 
on July 25, 1952, it is now no longer 
“necessary or appropriate” for the 
United States to continue the submis- 
sion of information. Therefore, the 
United States Government has decided 
that with the transmission of informa- 
tion covering the period July 1, 1951, 
to June 30, 1952, it will cease trans- 
mitting further information. 

The mission referred to the Gen- 
eral Assembly’s resolution of Novem- 
ber 3, 1948, which asked administering 
Member states to inform the United 
Nations of any change in the status of 
any non-self-governing territory as a 
result of which the responsible govern- 
ment concerned considers it unneces- 
sary to transmit information on a ter- 
ritory, under Article 73(e). [Informa- 
tion transmitted under Article 73(e) 
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PUERTO RICO 
DISCONTINUED BY UNITED STATES 


dealing with economic, social and edu- 
cational conditions in dependent terri- 
tories is annually appraised by the 
Committee on Information from Non- 
Self-Governing Territories, which then 
compiles special reports on conditions 
in the territories, for the Assembly’s 
consideration. | 


FACTORS COMMITTEE The United States 
decision to discontinue transmitting 
information on Puerto Rico will prob- 
ably be discussed by the ad hoc Com- 
mittee on Factors, set up by the Gen- 
eral Assembly, when it meets next 
July. This ten-member organ has 
been asked by the Assembly to make 
a thorough study of the question 
of factors necessary for deciding when 
a territory has, or has not, attained a 
full measure of self-government. Last 
year a similar committee compiled a 
list of factors to be used as criteria for 
determining self-government. These 
factors were approved provisionally, 
as a guide, by the General Assembly 
last December. The ad hoc Commit- 
tee, in pursuing a study of the subject, 
will consider the views of governments 
on the list of factors and then submit 
a further report to the Assembly. 


“You were born out of the labor and 
travail of these older days; you are the 
successors of those who tried to build 
before you, got swept temporarily 
away, but still left foundations io 
which you could anchor. You have 
built prodigiously upon them; I woud 
not, in those first days of 1920, have 
dared dream you would get so far so 
tast. Don’t underestimate this progress. 


“The great lesson of all this effort 
and suffering, even frequent disap- 
pointment, is that you are right, eter- 
nally right, in the fight you are making. 
rou have got hold of the big things 
of life; you are on the road to the 
future; you are working for all the 
ends that make life worth while on 
this planet—tor peace, for the eradica- 
tion of war, for human advancement, 
for human rights and decencies, for 
better living standards, better educa- 
tion, better health, better food, better 
homes, better labor conditions, better 
travel and communications—in short, 
for the world as it ought to be. 





“This is the highest secular cause 
on earth. You deserve to be immense- 
ly proud of what you are doing, espe- 
cially that you are privileged to be 
part of the permanent staff. During 
your low and grim moments, lift your 
eyes, I beg you, to these vaster hori- 
zons beyond; rise up out of the irrita- 
tions and anxieties of the moment and 
realize that you have opportunities 
permitted to very few indeed. 

“You cannot feel too strongly that 
the right is on your side and that 
your cause will win in the long run; 
it is your Opponents who are wrong 
and on the losing side.” 

Mr. Sweetser concluded with the 
assurance that he felt more profoundly 
convinced than ever “that we must 
and will come through.” He promised 
his deepest sympathy always “for the 
troubles which you are certain, in ihe 
nature of your work, to face”; his 
absolute confidence “in the rightness 
and eventual triumph of the cause 
that has brought us together”; and 
his faith in “your courage and tenacity 
in meeting the crises along the way.” 

Mr. Sweetser has been succeeded as 
Director of the United Nations Wash- 
ington Information Centre by Paul V. 
Johansen, Deputy Director of Exter- 
nal Services in the Department of 
Public Information. Mr. Johansen is 
a former Danish journalist who joined 
the Secretariat in 1946 as Chief of 
the Overseas Section. 


In announcing the retirement of 
Mr. Sweetser and the appointment of 
Mr. Johansen, the Secretary-General 
expressed his appreciation for the 
many courtesies shown the Centre on 
all sides. This, he said, “bespeaks its 
continuance in the vital cause of 
world peace and advancement.” 
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NATIONALITY, PRIVATE 


AMONG STUDIES OF 


EPORTS on the nationality of 

married women and on the status 
of women in private law, both of 
which reveal situations of discrimi- 
nation against women, will be studied 
by the Commission on the Status of 
Women when it meets at Headquarters 
in March. The Commission prepared 
the draft of the Convention on Politi- 
cal Rights of Women which was 
adopted by the current session of the 
Assembly and will be opened for 
signature at the close of the session. 

The Commission has prepared a 
draft convention on the nationality of 
married women, designed, like the 
convention on political rights, to give 
women equal rights with men, and 
particularly to prevent a woman be- 
coming stateless. This draft convention 
was considered by the International 
Law Commission at its session last 
summer but no action was taken, the 
Commission deciding that the question 
of nationality of married women 
would only be considered in the con- 
text, and as an integral part, of the 
whole subject of nationality, including 
statelessness. 

Although many countries bestow 
citizenship on alien women marrying 
nationals, some do not, creating a 
problem severe to a woman from a 
country, of which there are several. 
in which the loss of citizenship is auto- 
matic when she marries a man from 
another country. 


FAMILY AND PROPERTY RIGHTS Another 
report of the Secretary-General, also 


LAW 


WOMEN’S STATUS 


prepared at the Commission’s request, 
contains suggestions designed to re- 
move discrimination against women in 
laws concerning the family and prop- 
erty rights. The proposals come main- 
ly from eight inter-governmental and 
non-governmental organizations in re- 
sponse to a survey. One proposal, by 
the International Alliance of Women, 
urges that the text of all laws referr- 
ing to married women, their property 
rights, and their children, should be 
changed to correspond to Article 16 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which reads, in part: “Men 
and women .. . are entitled to equal 
rights as to marriage, during marriage 
and its dissolution.” 

The proposal derives from a study 
of the discriminatory marriage laws 
in sOme countries against women. 
There are still countries: in which a 
woman has no legal right to choose 
her husband, and when married, has 
no rights to her own property and no 
control over the rearing, welfare or 
education of her children; where 
adultery by a woman is punished more 
severely than by a male; where women 
must have the husband's permission 
to engage in commerce; where divorce 
laws favor males, 


ECONOMIC OPPORTUNITIES Constantly 
before the Commission is the question 
of economic opportunities and rewards 
for women. An example of this prob- 
lem is presented in a report by the 
International Labor Organization on 
the hourly earnings of women work- 
ers in the world’s textile industry— 





CONSULTANT TO ADVISE ON INSPECTION 


OF FOOD PRODUCTS 


Dr. Horace Thornton, consultant in 
food hygiene to the World Health Or- 
ganization and the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization, arrived in India 
recently for three months on the re- 
quest of the Government to advise 
on the introduction of a modern and 
scientific approach to the inspection of 
foods of animal origin, slaughter- 
house construction and operation, and 
food-market practices. 

He will give special attention to 
the questions of primary infection in 
animals and secondary contamination 
by men of food products likely to 
cause food-borne diseases. 

Dr. Thornton first visited Delhi and 
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will spend from three to nine days in 
each of the following areas: Delhi, 
Meerut, Patiala, Simla, Bihar, Ma- 
dhya, Pradesh, Hyderabad, Madras, 
Travancore-Cochin, Bombay, Ahme- 
dabad, Ajmer and Jaipur. 

Dr. Thornton is Chief Veterinary 
Officer for the City and County of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, England, and is 
the author of two textbooks on the 
inspection of food. While on a previ- 
Ous assignment for the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization in 1951 and 
1952, he visited 22 different countries 
in Europe, the Middle East, and the 
Americas. 


substantially lower than those of men, 
though the dfference has been reduced 
since the war. Women’s wages, ac- 
cording to the report, are between 20 
per cent and 40 per cent lower than 
men’s wages in 13 out of 16 countries. 


The occupational distribution of 
women textiles workers needs review- 
ing in many countries, the report says. 
to ensure the most effective utilization 
of the labor force. 





FUNDAMENTAL EDUCATION 
CENTRE OPENS IN EGYPT 


The second regional fundamental 
education centre set up by the United 
Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultural Organization was opened 
January 20 at Sirs-el-Layan, 40 miles 
north of Cairo, Egypt, to serve Arab 
states. 

General Naguib, Premier of Egypt, 
and Dr. John W. Taylor, Acting Di- 
rector General of UNESCO, participated 
in ceremonies at the centre, where a 
first class of 50 experienced teachers, 
health workers and agricultural ex- 
perts will be trained in_ practical 
techniques for improving economic 
and social conditions and combating 
illiteracy. 


The centre also will develop spe- 
cially adapted textbooks, posters, films 
and film-strips needed in fundamental 
education campaigns in Egypt, Jor- 
dan, Iraq, Lebanon, Saudi Arabia and 
Syria, the countries participating in 
the program. 

Sirs-el-Layan has been the site of 
an Egyptian Government campaign to 
improve living conditions in the 
Menouf district and to develop meth- 
ods suitable for use elsewhere in the 
country. 


Dr. Taylor, emphasizing _ that 
UNESCO had gained valuable experi- 
ence in the operation of its first re- 
gional centre established in 1951 at 
Patzcuaro, Mexico, for Latin Ameri- 
can countries, pointed out that prob- 
lems of illiteracy and under-produc- 
tion were common to both Latin 
America and the Middle East. 


The international faculty of the cen- 
tre includes experts from the Bem 
and Agriculture Organization, the In- 
ternational Labor Organization and 
the World Health Organization. The 
initial budget is $350,000, including 
scholarships and allowances to stu- 
dents, and is shared by the Egyptian 
Government, the United Nations, and 
the specialized agencies concerned. 
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ORE than thirty of the world’s 

outstanding specialists on pulp 
and paper, representing areas of both 
soft and non-soft woods, met last De- 
cember at the Rome headquarters of 
the Food and Agriculture Organiza- 
tion. Under the able chairmanship of 
Dr. G. H. Chidester, of the Forest 
Products Laboratory at Madison, Wis- 
consin, United States, the experts 
worked out a scheme for using cellu- 
lose material to provide more paper. 

Basic documents for the meeting, 
prepared by Dr. Chidester and Dr. 
W. E. Cohen, of the Forest Products 
Division of the Commonwealth Sci- 
entific and Industrial Research Or- 
ganization at Melbourne, Australia, 
dealt with “procedures recommended 
for the investigation of new fibrous 
material for paper” and “pulping pro- 
cesses of fibrous raw materials from 
new sources.” Other participants in 
the meeting included heads of pulp 
and paper research work in eleven 
countries, five experts who had com- 
pleted survey missions on pulp and 
paper possibilities m various countries, 
and six consultants who helped pre- 
pare the working documents. 

Fao believes that when the reports 
of the meeting reach governments, in- 
vestors and individual experts, they 
will be found indispensable to any 
project for a new pulp and paper fac- 
tory using non-conventional raw ma- 
terials. The recommendations regard- 
ing appropriate pulping processes for 
each major group of raw materials 
will substantially help countries to de- 
velop local industries and should serve 
to encourage the flow of investment 
capital. 

The findings of the meeting are 
being issued in several pamphlets 
which will be given the widest pos- 
sible circulation and which may well 
mark the turning-point in the develop- 
ment of a new pulp and paper in- 
dustry located all over the world, and 
based on the various new materials 
discussed. 


SOIL FERTILITY TRAINING CENTER The 
final report of the Center, held at 
Coimbatore, India, last July 15 to 
October 15, as a co-operative project 
between FAO and the Government of 
India, has now been received. At- 
tended by nineteen trainees from seven 
Asian countries, it was designed to 
help research workers in South East 
Asia in more effective investigation of 
fertility problems of rice soils. The 
training included instruction and 
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PAPER PRODUCTION SCHEME: 
AN AGRICULTURAL REVIEW 


demonstration of actual field investi- 
gations and laboratory analyses, using 
the facilities generously made avail- 
able by the Agricultural College 
and Research Institute at Coimbatore 
through the Principal, Mr. P. D. Kar- 
unakar, who acted as Director of the 
Training Center, aided by Dr. J. G. 
Vermaat, of FAO, as Associate Direc- 
tor. The course, which consisted of 
approximately 100 lectures and more 
than 40 field and laboratory exercises, 
stressed throughout learning-by-doing, 
so that those attending would be able 
to use the same methods for their 
problems on their return home. FAO 
supplied the services of Dr. R. L. 
Pendleton of the United States and 
Professor Shengo Mitsui, of Japan, for 
part of the instruction, but the major 
share of the teaching was done by 
outstanding Indian agricultural sci- 
entists made available by their Gov- 
ernment. 


LONG RANGE ACTIVITIES FOR CHILDREN 
The technical working group estab- 
lished by the United Nations Adminis- 
trative Committee on Co-ordination 
and reporting to that body, met last 
December at FAO headquarters. It is 
composed of representatives of the 
United Nations and various Special- 
ized Agencies, including United Na- 
tions International Children’s Emer- 
gency Fund, and its job is to consult 
about the needs of children and to 
advise the Committee on the develop- 
ment of a co-ordinated program to 
meet these needs. The Economic and 
Social Council is closely interested in 
this subject. 

The principal question discussed by 
the Working Group was _ nutrition. 
Good nutrition is essential in child 
welfare and Ecosoc’s Social Commis- 
sion recently recommended that the 
United Nations and the Specialized 
Agencies concentrate on the primary 
need of the child for enouzh food of 
the right kind to ensure healthy growth 
and development. The Group accepted 
proposals for action in this field put 
forward by FAO and the World Health 
Organization in consultation with 
UNICEF. In particular it approved FAO- 
UNICEF projects for making available 
supplementary foods of high nutritive 
value other than milk, which can be 
used in child feeding in countries 
where little or no milk is available. 

Other subjects discussed were child 
welfare surveys, the training of aux- 
iliary workers, the development of 
family and child welfare services and 


the collection and dissemination of in- 
formation on child welfare. 

Miss Julia Henderson, Director otf 
the United Nations Division of Social 
Welfare, was Chairman of the Work- 
ing Group. Mr. Maurice Pate, Execu- 
tive Director of UNICEF, attended, and 
FAO was represented by Dr. W. R. 
Aykroyd, Dr, A. G. van Veen and 
Miss M. Scott, of the Nutrition Di- 
vision. 


MALNUTRITION IN AFRICA Dr. Aykroyd 
had previously attended a meeting of 
the Joint FAO-wHO Committee on 
Nutrition in Gambia in West Africa. 
This was associated with a confer- 
ence organized by the Commit- 
tee on Technical Co-operation in 
Africa, South of the Sahara. The Con- 
ference was concerned with malnutri- 
tion in African mothers, infants and 
children, and the Joint Committee 
with the same subject on a world-wide 
basis. 

Both meetings were a sequel to 
earlier work of FAO and WHO in 
Africa on kwashiorkor, the serious 
children’s disease due to protein defi- 
ciency. The Conference and the Com- 
mittee in Gambia considered pro- 
tein malnutrition in all its aspects, 
with particular attention to increasing 
the supplies of protein rich foods and 
ensuring that they are consumed by 
mothers and children. Evidence was 
produced that protein malnutrition is 
found in most under-developed coun- 
tries. It is common among young chil- 
dren during and after the weaning 
period in countries in which little or 
no animal milk is available and the 
child is given only starchy foods dur- 
ing a critical period of its development. 

Much further work for the Nutri- 
tion Division arises out of the recom- 
mendations of the Joint Committee. 
Surveys of the extent of protein mal- 
nutrition are needed in parts of the 
world where little is known about its 
prevalence. A great deal of further 
research is required and FAO and WHO 
can do much to co-ordinate the work 
of investigators in different countries 
and territories. It.is planned that FAO 
and wuo should produce a bi-annual 
review, giving a summarized account 
of current work and developments re- 
lating to protein malnutrition, for 
distribution to interested’ workers 
throughout the world. 

A meeting of experts on farm ac- 
countancy from nine countries, held 
recently at Rome, had two main ob- 
jects: to advise on the organization 
and agenda of a proposed Interna- 
tional Conference on Farm Account- 
ancy to which all European countries 
would be invited, to be held in 1953 
or early 1954, and to advise on the 
lines on which future international 
work on farm accountancy could most 
usefully develop, with special refer- 
ence to Europe. 








The group considered that the three 
broad lines in which farm accountancy 
work could be developed on an inter- 
national basis are: 

1) The use of farm accountancy 
data in farm management and ex- 
tension work with the object of raising 
the efficiency and productivity of 
farming; 

2) The assembling, for compara- 
tive purposes, of international statistics 
of the results of farm accountancy in- 
vestigations in different countries with 
the object of evaluating trends and de- 
velopments in farming and as a means 
of securing greater uniformity in the 
methods followed in different coun- 
tries so that more representative and 
comparable data would be secured; 

3) The comparison of the economic 
conditions of farmers on the basis of 
farm accountancy results for use in 
international discussions on_ trade 
problems or problems of agricultural 
integration. 

The third of these possible develop- 
ments was the subject of a recent 
meeting of farm accountants in Paris 
in connection with the preparations 
for the forthcoming Conference on 
European Agricultural Integration, 
and it is understood that recommenda- 
tions for work in this field were agreed 
on for presentation to the Conference. 

For the European Conference which 
it had been proposed that FAO should 
convene, the group recommended that 





ARTHUR NAPIER MAGILL, has arrived in 
Cairo, where he will set up a demonstration 
centre to serve as a rehabilitation and train- 
ing institute for the blind, and for students 
and teachers of blind welfare, from all the 
Arabic-speaking centres. This pilot project is 
being undertaken by the United Nations 
Technical Assistance Administration in response 
to a request from the Egyptian government 
and after consultation with other interested 
governments in the Middle East. Mr. Magill, 
who is totally blind, is at present superintend- 
ent of the Canadian National Institute for the 
Blind in Ontario and will be Director of the 
Demonstration Centre. 
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most emphasis should be placed on 
the use of farm accountancy data for 
improving the efficiency of farming. 
The group based its discussion on a 
paper on United States practices and 
drew up proposals of the agenda of 
the Conference. 


FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE Plans for 
establishment of a European Foot-and- 
Mouth Disease Commission were dis- 
cussed by representatives of 17 mem- 





ber countries of FAO who attended a 
meeting held in Rome last December. 
Observers were present from the In- 
ternational Office of Epizootics, the 
Organization for Economic Co-opera- 
tion, and the International Federa- 
tion of Agricultural Producers, which 
has consultative status with FAO, The 
meeting drew up a draft agreement for 
the establishment of the Commission, 
which will be submitted to member 
governments. 
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ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL COUNCIL 


Population Commission 
75th MEETING—Jan. 19 

Question of representation of China: 
proposal by U.S.S.R. to exclude rep. of 
Kuomintang Group and invite rep. of 
Central People’s Government ruled out 
of order. 

Election of officers for seventh ses- 
sion: Dr. Dolfe Vogelnik (Yugoslavia), 
Chairman; Mr. Germano Jardim (Bra- 
zil), Vice-Chairman (re-elected); Mr. 
Norman Carrie (U.K.), Rapporteur; Mr. 
Jacques Mertens (Belgium), Assist. 
Rapporteur. 

Provisional agenda (E/CN.9/93) 
adopted. 

Establishment of cttees.: Cttee. 1 
(China, Indonesia, Mexico, Peru, Swe- 
den, U.S.S.R., U.K.) to discuss recom- 
mendations for improvement of vital 
statistics; Cttee. 2 (Australia, Belgium, 
Brazil, France, Iran, Ukrainian S.S.R., 
U.S.) to discuss recommendations for 
improvement of migration statistics. 

Implementation of previous recom- 
mendations of Commission: report on 
progress of population studies by UN 
(E/CN.9/94 and Corr. 1). 

Cttee. 1: examined note by SG (E/CN. 
9/107) and memorandum on vital sta- 
tistics system (E/CN.3/143, 143/Corr. 1). 

Cttee. 2: examined report on migra- 
tion statistics (E/CN.9/95) prepared by 
Secretariat and ILO. 


76th MEETING—Jan. 20 


Implementation of previous recom- 
mendations of Commission: considera- 
tion of activities of UN in field of 
demographic statistics. 

Studies and research in migration: 
report prepared by SG, in consultation 
with ILO, on demographic aspects of 
migration (FE/CN.9/100, 100/Corr. 1). 
Consideration of studies and research 
on international migration undertaken 
by UN and specialized agencies since 
1946 (E/CN.9/109). 

Demographic aspects of programs of 
regional economic commissions: con- 
sideration of studies of impact of in- 
dustrialization on population growth in 
Asia and Far East (E/CN.9/106). 

Cttee. 1: continued consideration of 
memorandum on vital statistics system 
(E/CN.3/143, 143/Corr. 1). 


Cttee. 2: examined memorandum by 
SG on migration statistics (E/CN.3/151) 
and report prepared by Secretariat and 
ILO (E/CN.9/95). 


77th MEETING—Jan. 21 


Population censuses taken in and 
around 1950: consideration of memo- 
randa on this question (E/CN.9/103) 


and on needs for analytical studies on 
basis of recent censuses (E/CN.9/104, 
104/Add. 1), both submitted by SG. 


Cttee. 1: continued consideration of 
memorandum on vital statistics sys- 
tem (E/CN.3 143, 143/Corr. 1). 


78th MEETING—Jan. 22 


Studies of relationships between pop- 
ulation trends and economic and social 
ee memorandum by SG (E/CN.9/ 
98). 


79th MEETING—Jan. 22 


Studies of relationships between pop- 
ulation trends and economic and social 
specees: consideration of item con- 
tinued. 


Fertility and mortality studies: mem- 
orandum on program of work on 
demographic aspects of mortality and 
fertility, by SG in collaboration with 
WHO and UNESCO (E/CN.9/99). 


80th-81lst MEETINGS—Jan. 23 


World Population Conference: report 
of Preparatory Cttee. (E/CONF.13/PC/ 
1). Draft resol. submitted by U.K. 
(E/CN.9/L.44), as amend. by France, 
adopted; 10-0, 2 absts. Draft resol. 
submitted by China (E/CN.9/L.45) re- 
jected. 

Cttee. 1: revision of draft recommen- 
dations for improvement of vital sta- 
tistics: draft report to Commission 
(E/CN.9/L.41) adopted. 


82nd MEETING — Jan. 26 


Revision of draft recommendations 
for improvement of migration statis- 
tics: report of Cttee. 2 (E/CN.9/L.40); 
Cttee. recommended adoption of rec- 
ommendations in annex to Secretariat’s 
report E/CN.9/95). Ukrainian’ S.S.R. 
proposals (E/CN.9/L.38 and 39) re- 
jected. 


88rd MEETING—Jan. 26 


Revision of draft recommendations 
for improvement of migration statis- 
tics: recommendations by Cttee. 2 (E/ 
CN.9/L.40), as amend. by Sweden and 
U.K., adopted, 12-0, 4 absts. Revision 
of 1949 draft recommendations for 
improvement of migration statistics, as 
amend., adopted, 11-1, 2 absts. 

Demographic seminars and trainjng 
courses: consideration of memorandum 
by SG (E/CN.9/105). 


Time and place of next session: pro- 
posal of France that Commission ex- 
press desire to hold next session in 
Geneva adopted; proposal of U.K. that 
next session not be held too early in 
1954 adopted. 

Priorities for future work: considera- 
- of memorandum by SG (E/CN.9 
108). 
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INTER-REGIONAL CO-OPERATION 
FOR ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT 


HE need to co-ordinate economic 

development programs regionally 
and inter-regionally is stressed in a 
General Assembly resolution of De- 
cember 22. 


The subject was first raised in a 
Chilean proposal before the Second 
(Economic and Financial) Commit- 
tee. Explaining the need for such co- 
ordination, Jorge Burr, of Chile, ob- 
served that the industrialized countries 
of Western Europe had recently de- 
cided to take a first step toward Eu- 
ropean economic integration by jointly 
exploiting the raw materials necessary 
for the manufacture of steel. This 
trend, however, had not been followed 
in the under-developed countries of 
Latin America. 


Many of them had industries of 
the same kind. Under these circum- 
stances, the industrialization of Latin 
America thus depended—apart from 
the limited possibilities of its raw ma- 
terials—on the level of exports and 
structure of imports of each country 
concerned, International co-ordination 
of economic development programs 
would permit the most effective use of 
its resources. 


Complete co-ordination of indus- 
trialization programs would, of course, 
present difficulties because of the di- 
vergent interests of the various coun- 
tries. But it was possible to make a 
start with important and carefully 
chosen industries. 


Another reason for international 
co-ordination of economic develop- 
ment measures was the need to avoid 
the harmful effects of colonial ex- 
ploitation. The under-developed coun- 
tries were desirous of securing just 
remuneration and social benefits for 
their working classes, and co-ordina- 
tion of economic development plans 
would assist them in attaining these 
goals. It was necessary to avoid carry- 
ing out certain programs which might 
harm the execution of other programs 
and to avoid favoring some regions 
above others. 


The regional economic commissions 
were in an excellent position to 
further international co-ordination 
through studies of the needs of indi- 
vidual countries and groups of coun- 
tries, which provide a basis for appro- 
priate recommendations. 


Alfonso Tous, of Ecuador, thought 
that the regional commissions should 
seek to promote trade between their 
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respective regions and the Middle and 
Near East. 


BRAZILIAN SUGGESTIONS Octavio Dias 
Carneiro, of Brazil, offered the follow- 
ing suggestions: Governments belong- 
ing to one regional commission should 
be encouraged to take part in the work 
of the other commissions. Each com- 
mission should inform members of 
other commissions whenever it was 
likely to deal with problems of interest 
to these states. This would stimulate 
inter-regional trade, improve informa- 
tion on investment possibilities and en- 
courage international movements of 
labor. 

The commissions should also study 
the possibilities of pooling the raw ma- 
terials and financial resources in their 
regions. The recent ECLA meeting of 
experts in Bogota on Latin America’s 
steel industry was a striking illustration 
of the results that could be expected 
(see THE BULLETIN, vol. XII, no. I). 


In addition, the active participation 
of the regional commissions in the 
United Nations technical assistance 
program should be ensured. This 
would help to overcome difficulties 
due to non-convertibility of currencies 
contributed to the program, 


Alfonso Bauer Paiz, of Guatemala, 
cited the valuable work done by the 
Economic Commission for Latin 
America (ECLA) in aiding the eco- 
nomic integration of the Central 
American republics. And Vicente 
Madrigal, of the Philippines, praised 
the Economic Commission for Asia 
and the Far East (EcAFE) for its 
work in awakening a common regional 
economic consciousness and promot- 
ing economic co-operation among the 
countries of its region. 

Other members of the Committee 
concerned themselves mainly with 
amendments to the Chilean proposal. 


YARDSTICK Addressing a plenary meet- 
ing of the Assembly on the subject, 
Ernest Chauvet, of Haiti, stressed the 
need for some sort of yardstick to 
help gauge the importance of the as- 
sistance to be given to countries in 
different stages of development. 


RESOLUTION The resolution finally 
adopted by the Assembly was the 
Chilean proposal as amended in Com- 
mittee by Ecuador, France, India, the 
United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

The regional economic commissions, 
which have become effective instru- 
ments of international economic co- 


operation, it pointed out, should 
continue their important role of stimu- 
lating co-ordinated economic develop- 
ment in their respective regions and 
co-operate in the efforts of various 
countries to that end as well as in 
resolving other problems of world 
economic stability. 

The resolution made the point, too, 
that the Economic Commission for 
Europe (ECE) could make an impor- 
tant contribution to economic develop- 
ment not only in Europe’s less devel- 
oped areas but also through its col- 
laboration with the other commissions 
on joint studies, Further, the specially 
active roles of ECAFE and ECLA in 
speeding economic development in 
their respective regions—which were 
noted with satisfaction — should be 
intensified. 

The Assembly also commended the 
collaboration between the three com- 
missions in promoting trade between 
countries of their respective regions 
and declared that it should be fur- 
thered and extended to countries of 
other regions as well. In this, they 
should particularly bear in mind the 
possibility of facilitating, through 
commercial agreements, (a) the flow 
of machinery, equipment and indus- 
trial raw materials needed by under- 
developed countries, and (b) the de- 
velopment of natural resources to 
meet both the domestic needs of these 
countries and the needs of interna- 
tional trade. Such agreements should 
not, of course, violate the sovereign 
rights of these countries, including 
the right to determine their own de- 
velopment plans. 

The Assembly further commended 
the way in which ECAFE was promot- 
ing trade and helping to develop na- 
tural resources and industries within 
its region, through integrated studies, 
expert meetings, specialized confer- 
ences and training centres on various 
aspects of economic development. 


Ecia’s economic development ac- 
tivities, too, were commended, espe- 
cially the following: (i) The Commis- 
sion’s initiative in inviting the Central 
American Republics to embark on a 
joint program, of great potential sig- 
nificance, for their economic integra- 
tion. The Assembly also believed it 
“useful to explore the possibility of 
similar initiatives.” (ii) The integrated 
studies of the economic potentialities 
and development of Latin American 
countries which it has initiated. (iii) 
The meetings of experts on basic in- 
dustries. 

Further commended were the in- 
land transport improvements brought 
about by the commissions in their 
respective regions. 


VOTING The resolution was approved 
in plenary by 52 votes to 0, with 5 
abstentions. 
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0800-0830  3.00- 3.30am UN Chinese Program | \fanjjq ~” 7 
0830-0844 3.30- 3.44am UN Newsin English TII* 11,890 kes 25.23 m 


*From 0715-0830 GMT 


BROADCASTS FROM UN INFORMATION CENTRE—(GENEVA, SWITZERLAND) 


(Monday-Friday) 


UN News in English 


1830-1845 
UN News in French 


6.672 kes 44.07 m 


SPECIAL RADIO SERVICES 


r ’ % > ’ . 

Phe United Nations program’ for Denmark, Norway, France, Iceland, and 
South Africa will be carried by Addressed Program Transmission Service for 
Broadcasting Systems. 


rebroadcast over the Domestic 


The Radio Division is anxious to establish contact with as many listeners 
as possible and will gladly acknowledge ail communications. Letters from all 
parts of the world have already brought valuable information about the recep- 
tion of United Nations broadcasts. All correspondents reporting on U.N. 
broadcasts will receive on request a United Nations verification card and a 
copy of the Charter. Correspondence, requests for copies of this schedule, or 
for the schedule of U.N. broadcasts which can be heard in the United States, 
should be addressed to: 

Radio Division 
United Nations 
New York 


Published by the Department of Public Information 


Division, United Nations, New York. 


Radio 


eee 
UNITED NATIONS BROADCASTS AND TELECASTS IN THE UNITED STATES & CANADA 


“U.N. TODAY”—a 15-minute summary of the latest UN news, featuring 
the recorded voices of delegates taking part in United Nations sessions and 
reports of UN activities around the world, is carried Mondays through Fri 
days over some 250 stations including the Mutual Broadcasting System, the 
UN’s Network for Peace and the Dominion Network of Canada. In New York 
City the following stations carry this program: WMCA 570 kes 10:45-11:00 
pm, WEVD 1330 kcs 8:45-9:00pm, WBNX 1380 kes 10:30-10:45 pm and 
WWRL 1600 kes 10:45-11:00 pm. 


“U.N. NEWS”—a 5-minute summary of United Nations news. is broad- 


cast Mondays through Fridays from 6:50-6:55 pm, EST, over WNYC, New 
York City. 
“U.N. 


STORY”—a weekly 15-minute transcribed dramatic series, is 


heard over 500 stations in the United States. New York cit outlets are 
stations WNEW, WHOM and WNYC. Check newspapers for exact time or 
call the station. 

UN TRANSMISSION IN FRENCH FOR CANADA: A _ 15-minute 
review of U.N. activities broadcast Sundays 10:-10:15 pm, EST on Station 
CKAC (Montreal). 

Principal meetings 


WNYC in New York. 


of the United Nations are broadcast over station 


‘ Address correspondence to Radio Division, UNITED NATIONS, New 
vork. 
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United Nations Sales Agents 





Argentina: 
Editorial Sudamericana, 
Buenos Aires. 


Alsina 500, 


Australia: 
H. A. Goddard, 255a George St., Sydney. 


Belgium: 

Agence et Messageries de la Presse S.A., 
14-22 rue du Persil, Bruxelles. 

W. H. Smith & Son 

71-75 Boulevard Adolphe Max, Bruxelles. 


Bolivia: 
Libreria Selecciones, Casilla 972, La Paz. 


Brazil: 
Livraria Agir, Rio de Janeiro, Sao Paulo 
and Belo Horizonte. 


Canada: 

Ryerson Press, 299 Queen St. West, 
Toronto 

Centre de Publications Internationales, 
PERIODICA Inc., 4234 de la Roche, Mont- 
real 34, Canada 

Sub-Agent: 

Les Presse Universitaires Laval, Quebec, 
Canada 


Ceylon: 
Associated Newspapers of Ceylon, Lake 
House, Colombo. 


Chile: 

Libreria Ivens, Moneda 822, Santiago, 
and Editorial del Pacifico, Ahumada 57, 
Santiago. 


China: 

The World Book Company Ltd., 99 Chung 
King Road, Ist Section, Taipeh, Taiwan. 
Commercial Press, 211 Honan Road, 
Shanghai. 


Colombia: 

Libreria Latina, Carrera 6a, 13-05, Bogoté. 
Libreria América, Medellin. 

Libreria Nacional Ltda., Barranquilla. 


Costa Rica: 
Trejos Hermanos, Apartado 1313, San 
José. 


Cuba: 
la Casa Belga, O'Reilly 455, La Habana. 


Czechoslovakia: 
Ceskoslovensky Spisovatel, Narodni Trida 
9, Praha 1, 


Denmark: 
Einar Munksgaard, Ltd., Norregade 6, 
Kobenhavn, K. 


Dominican Republic: 
Libreria Dominicana, Mercedes 49, Ciudad 
Trujillo. 


Ecuador: 
Libreria Cientifico, Guayaquil and Quito. 


Egypt: 
Librairie “La Renaissance d’Egypte,”” 9 
Sh. Adly Pasha, Cairo. 


El Salvador: 

Manuel Navas y Cia., la Avenida sur 37, 
San Salvador. 

Ethiopia: 

Agence Ethiopienne de Publicité, Box 
128, Abbis-Abeba. 





Finland: 
Akateeminen Kirjakauppa, 2, Keskuskatu, 
Helsinki. 


France: 
Editions A. Pedone, 13, rue Soufflot, 
Paris V. 


Greece: 
“Eleftheroudakis,” Place de la Constitu- 
tion, Athénes. 


Guatemala: 

Goubaud & Cia, Ltda., 5a Avenida su: 
28, Guatemala. 

Haiti: 

Librairie “A la Caravelle,” Boite Postale 
111-B, Port-au-Prince 


Honduras: 
Libreria Panamericana, Tegucigalpa. 


India: 

Oxford Book and Stationery Co., Scindio 
House, New Delhi, and: 17, Park Street, 
Calcutta. 

P, Varadachary & Co., 8 Linghi Chetty 
St., Madras I. 


Indonesia: 
Jajasan Pembangunan, Gunung Sahari 
84, Djakarta. 


Iran: 
Ketab-Khaneh Danesh, 293 Saadi Avenue, 
Tehran. 


Iraq: 
Mackenzie’s Bookshop, Baghdaa 


Israel: 
Blumstein’s Bookstores Ltd., 
35 Allenby Road, Tel-Aviv. 


Italy: 
Colibri, $.A., Via Mercalli 36, Milan. 


Lebanon: 
Librairie Universelle, Beyrouth. 


Liberia: 
J. Momolu Kamara, Monrovia. 


Luxembourg: 
Librairie J. Schummer, Luxembourg. 


Mexico: 
Editorial Hermes S.A., Ignacio Mariscal 
41, México, D.F. 


Netherlands: 
N.V. Martinus Nijhoff, Lange Voorhout 9, 
‘s-Gravenhage. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O. 1011, Wellington. 


Norway: 
Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 
Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 


Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 

Publishers United, 176 Anarkali, Lahore. 


Panama: 
José Menéndez, Plaza de Arango, Panama. 





Paraguay: 

Moreno Hermanos, Asuncién. 

Peru: 

Libreria Internacional del Peri, Lima and 
Arequipa. 


Philippines: 
D. P. Pérez Co., 169 Riverside, San Juan. 


Portugal: 
Livraria Rodrigues, 186 Rua Aurea, Lisbon. 


Singapore: 
The City Book Store, Ltd., Winchester 
House, Collyer Quay, Singapore, S. S. 


Sweden: 
C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B, 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm. 


Switzerland: 
Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Hans Raunhardt, Kirchgasse 17, Zurich 1. 


Syria: 
Librairie Universelle, Damas. 


Thailand: 
Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55 Chakrawat Road, 
Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 


Turkey: 
Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 


Beyoglu, Istanbul. 


Union of South Africa: 
Van Schaik’s Bookstore, Box 724, Pretoria 


United Kingdom: 
H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops). 


United States of America: 
Int'l Documents Service, Columbia Univ. 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, N. Y. 


Uruguay: 
Representacién de Editoriales, Prof. H. 
D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333, Montevideo. 


Venezuela: 

Distribuidora Escolar S.A., Ferrenquin a 
Cruz de Candelaria 178, Caracas, and 
Distribuidora Continental, Bolero a Pi- 
neda 21, Caracas. 


Yugoslavia: 
Drzavno Preduzece, Jugoslovenska Knijiga 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 





United Nations publications can also be 
obtained from the following firms: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 
Gerold & Co., I. Graben 31, Wien 1. 


Germany: 

Elwert & Meurer, Hauptstrasse 101, Berlin 
—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 

Alex. Horn, Spiegelgasse 9, Wiesbaden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Tokyo Central. 


Spain: 
Libreria Bosch, 11 Ronda Universidad 
Barcelona. 





Orders and inquiries from countries where sales agents have not yet been appointed may be sent to: Sales Section, 
United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 








GENERAL ACCOUNTING 
AND 
BUDGET EXECUTION 


The first part of this study is a survey of 
the general requirements for an adequate 
system ef central government accounting. 


A detailed examination of accounting 
systems actually employed in four selected 
countries—France, Netherlands. Sweden, 
United States—is given in the second part. 
90 pages. 


U.N, Publ. No. 1952.XV1.3. 
$0.75 5S/- stg. Swiss frs. 3.00 


or equivalent in other currencies 


Available in an English edition from all 
United Nations Sales Agents. French and 


Spanish editions will be published later. 


& 


A GENERAL 
ECONOMIC APPRAISAL 
OF LIBYA 


This is a general economic survey of one 
of the world’s newest independent states, 
prepared by Mr. John Lindberg who was 
Chief of the UN and FAO Mission of Tech- 


nical Assistance to Libya during 1951. 


The report is divided into three main 
parts: I. Land, People and Social Back- 
ground; II. Economic Conditions: III. 
Economic Policy, Position and Potential- 
ities. 55 pages. 


U.N. Publ, No. 1952.11.H.2. 


$0.60 4/6 stg. Swiss frs. 2.50 
or equivalent in other currencies 


Available in an English edition from all 
United Nations Sales Agents. A French 
edition will be published later. 








